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LETTERS 


Wrong interests? 


Editor: 

I would like to comment on an article, 
“Population” [ER, Aug. 26]. 

As a grandmother with some fine 
teen-aged grandsons, healthy in body as 
well as in mind, I felt sad to think that a 
young boy of 18 years, designated as a 
co-founder of an anti-abortion group, 
seemingly has no healthy interests of 
pursuits commensurate with his age. 

Because he is a boy, one can excuse 
his comment, “If abortion and the like 
were right there would be no 
controversy.” How fortunate for him to 
be living in a country where its demo- 
cratic laws and way of life were won for 
him through debate and controversy. 
Ruby P. Clark 
Edmonton 


Verbal barrage 


Editor: 

Your very fine publication, which we 
all enjoy, fills a very real need in news 
reporting for the muniecipal-provincial 
scene, and offsets to some degree the 
verbal barrage from south of the 
border. 

We have been subscribers to Time for 
many years; since your publication was 
first issued we cancelled Time for the 
Report. Keep up the good work, extend 
your coverage if possible to other towns 
and cities, and hopefully province-wide 
in time. 

J.A. Drouin 

Edmonton 

Words & expressions 
Editor: 

The purpose behind the Working 
Mothers films (ER, Sept. 2} was to initi- 
ate discussion amongst Canadians about 
family life, the woman's role and the 
need to create supportive systems for 
the family within our rapidly changing 
communities. The Working Mothers 
films were sponsored by Challenge for 
Change, an ongoing project of 15 
departments and agencies of the 
Government of Canada, and are of par- 
ticular interest to community groups, 
public and private social agencies, and 
concerned individuals, both men and 
women. They work best in a workshop 
format, when the audience can express 
its views and reactions, and they are 
available from the National Film Board 
at no cost. 

Contrary to what was said, Kathleen 
Shannon is a working mother, with a 
14-year-old son. She did not say, as 
quoted, that she saw no heresy in 
calling God a “She” but rather that our 
conceptions of our sexual roles are 
presently so limited that it would be 


presumptuous of us to extend them to 
such a Cosmic Level. 

The misquotes, quotes strung to 
gether out of context, and resulting dis- 
tortions are far too numerous to correct 
in this letter. 

1 was surprised at the tone of the ar- 
ticle, the use of such words and expres- 
sions as “pugnaciously endured her way 
into the ranks,” “harper,” “incite,” 
“bemoan their fate,” “sticks most chok- 
ingly in (her) craw,” “fomenting a re- 
bellion,” “screeching halt,” “huffs,” 
“no-makeup face,” ete. Such reveals far 
more of the prejudice of your reporter 
than gives information about this film 
resource now available to the Edmonton 
community. 


Ms. Rachelle Cournoyer 
NFB Representative 
Edmonton 


Greater heights 


Editor: 

Congratulations! I feel your coverage 
on the local civic situation is one of the 
best. Being weekly, it does give you the 
opportunity of backing up statistics and 
verifying facts, ete. Keep up the good 
work! 

I was pleased to see that you've de- 
cided to incorporate advertising into 
your magazine; this will enable you to 
continue on to greater heights, I’m sure. 
The whole marketing plan of the Saint 
John's Report was a well-thought-out 
professional plan and you're all to be 
congratulated on this aspect. 


Terry Willox 

Regional Promotion Director 
Abbey Glen Property Corp. 
Edmonton 


Student success 
Editor: 

The Operation Placement/Canada 
Manpower student employment pro- 
gram [ER, May 13\ has drawn to a close 
for the 1974 season. I would like to 
thank you and your staff. . . for your 
support and cooperation to what I be- 
lieve a valuable program. Through the 
efforts and cooperation of people like 
yourself, we can conelude this year's 
program to be a success. Following are 
some of the statistics from this year's 
program: 

7,545 students were placed in jobs 
by our office. 

e 18 student businesses were in oper- 
ation, completing $54,500 worth of con- 
tracts. 

@1,544 high school students were 
presented with the creative job search 
technique program, 

I hope that you will continue to sup- 
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port Operation Placement when it gets 
under, way this coming January. 


Phillip J. Allen, Director 
Operation Placement 
Edmonton 


Pithy advice 
Editor: 

Being a former Edmontonian, I find 
your magazine very informative and I 
look forward to each issue. 

This letter is in regard to your article 
[ER, Sept. 2] concerning Dorothy L. and 
her problems with charitable organiza- 
tions. There’s an old saying, “God helps 
those who help themselves,” and in my 
opinion she’s failed dismally. The only 
compassion I feel is for her two chil- 
dren, because they are the ones who are 
suffering from her ignorant attitude. 

While my husband attended U of A, 
we spent two years working for 
CHED’s Santa Anonymous, and for ev- 
ery deserving family whose Christmas 
was brightened by CHED and the 
people of Edmonton, there was a Do 
rothy L. who phoned and demanded to 
know where the free gifts were for her 
children. 

As for her comment when asked if 
she'd accept used furniture —“I prefer 
new stuff because most of the garbage 
these outfits give you, I wouldn't give to 
a dog’—I am reminded of the years 
immediately following my marriage 
when we worked, saved, and did with- 
out to finish our home. In short — get 
off your posterior protuberance, Ma- 
dame! 


Mrs. Catherine Hackett 
London, Ont. 


Not for publication 
Editor: 

I was most annoyed to see the publi- 
cation [ER, Aug. 26] in the “Letters” 
column of a letter over my name. I must. 
make it clear that this was NOT a letter 
to the editor (you did not announce your 
intention of inaugurating a letters 
column until the July 8 issue). My letter 
was addressed directly to the person 
whom I understood was responsible for 
reporting on schools and education. 

It was written as an informal letter, 
requiring only references to material 
already familiar to both sender and 
receiver, rather than a full explanation 
of the topic. When published several 
months later, it must have made very 
little sense to most readers. To several, 
it probably appeared to be the work of a 
semi-literate and I feel that this 
explanation is a most necessary 
follow-up. 


Terry Parsons 
Sherwood Park 


House of DECOR Lr. 


PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 
THE GRAND OPENING 
IN WESTMOUNT OF 


The Bedrooms 


“EDMONTON'S MOST EXQUISITE 
BEDROOM SHOP.” 


] INTIMATE! 
LUXURIOUS SATIN BORG AND VELVET 


P 


VIBRANT! 
OVER 27,000 COLOR COMBINATIONS 


PERSONAL! BRASS BEDS, ROUND BEDS, i: 
KING AND QUEEN SIZE BEDS iC 


BED CLINICS 


For you to understand what consitiutes 
a good mattress, representatives from 
Restonic and Simmons will be at 


THE BEDROOMS 


Sept. 12 1:00 and 7:00 
Sept. 13 1:00 and 7:00 
Sept. 14 1:00 


SPECIALIZING IN KING AND QUEEN SIZES 
SHEETS PILLOWCASES BEDSPREADS BLANKETS 


FREE HOME DECORATOR SERVICE 


DOOR PRIZES DURING OUR GRAND OPENING! 


THE BEDROOMS 


WEST MALL — WESTMOUNT SHOPPING CENTRE 


111 Ave. and Groat Rd. 453-2305 
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THE PEOPLE 


SWIMMING 
Pool architectural beauty 
but, oh, its maintenance! 


Coronation Pool, that award-winning 
piece of architecture on 111 Avenue, has 
its problems. Leaky ceilings, broken 
glass and roof troubles have plagued its 
four-year existence. Three weeks ago, 
the worst happened and the pool was 
closed down until further notice, pro- 
bably about one month. 

It happened on the final day of the 
Junior Olympies. Coronation Pool was 
being used for water polo and 
swimming competitions. Then the water 
main burst. The city, with admirable 
efficiency, brought in maintenanee men 
who bypassed the rupture and the com- 
petition continued for the day. 
However, lessons were finished for the 
season and the pool was due to close for 
acouple of weeks for servicing, so no 
one was worried. 

“We can close it for up to a month, 
with no problem,” explained Jack Bod 
dington, acting superintendent of parks 
and recreation, “but if it goes much 
longer, then there will be trouble. Ross 
Sheppard High Sehool uses it for phys- 
ed classes and we have our own too.” 
It appears to be a question of how much 
of the water main has been damaged. If 
it goes back for 40 or 50 feet, then 
crews would have to start digging the 
floor up, and then things would become 
preity serious. The other problem is 
that it takes about three weeks to 
empty, clean, fill the pool again and get 
the chlorine level correct. This problem 
has been solved already. The pool will 
be filled from a nearby fire hydrant and 
then sealed off until work on the water 
main is finished. 

When questioned about the roof 
problems, Mr. Boddington said, “Tt isn't 
so much the roof as the ceiling. There 
are meeting rooms under the shower 
areas and they appear to be leaking, but 
that is minor.” Apparently, they only 
leak when it rains. 

The trouble is, it is the minor things 
that are so annoying and, in many cases, 
expensive. Take the roof, for example. 
That's an expensive roof, being made of 
synthetic copper, and there is some- 
thing wrong with it. There was a big 
wind storm last year. The wind came 
barrelling in from the northeast, hit the 
peak facing west and rippled the copper 
on the roof. A wind tunnel formed and 
ripped pieces off the side facing south. 
That’s another annoyance that hasn't 
been fixed. 

Then there is all that glass. Beautiful 
brown smoked glass. Expensive, too. It 
costs $15 a square foot and comes all] the 
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DISASTER-PRONE CORONATION POOL 
Minor problems can be expensive. 


way from Belgium. Whieh is all very 
nice, and one can see why the building 
cost over $1 million. It looks pretty, too, 
so pretty in fact, that the architect, 
Peter Hemmingway, won the Vincent 
Massey award for design of that 
building. But the glass causes minor 
annoyances, Like safety annoyances, 
And health annoyances. And construc- 
tion annoyances. 

The safety problems come because, in 
spite of the fact the glass is smoked, 
when the sun eame in the south side, it 
caused a glossy sheen to appear on the 
water. The lifeguards couldn't see under 
the water, and neither could the officials 
at swim meets. Televising competitions 
from Coronation is impossible because 
of glare. The glass also breaks for no 
apparent reason, especially in the 
corners, and as the walls slope inwards, 
the glass shatters down into the pool 
area. Then there is the health hazard. It 
isn't so much a hazard, it’s just that the 
unusual amount of sunlight causes more 
bacteria. Combatting this takes money, 
because the pool has to be cleaned more 
often. Combatting the gloss is a little 
more complicated. Curtains were placed 
along the south wall. It did the trick. 
The problem with the curtains is that, if 
they touch the glass for any length of 
time, then what is called thermo-frac- 
ture will occur. That is, the glass breaks 
because of the heat, But that only takes 
more glass to repair. The breakage at 
the corners hasn’t hurt anyone yet, and 
it would be almost impossible to cure, so 
nothing has been done except replace 
the glass. 

The company that put in the glass in 
the first place is Glaverbel Alberta Ltd. 


It lost a lot of money on that job. Now, 
if anyone mentions Coronation Pool, 
officials will groan. Ail the glass was to 
go in at different angles. But because 
the building would move as much as an 
inch at night, the angles kept changing 
and it became very diffieult to do the 
work. 

Another problem with the glass 
becomes apparent when looking at the 
west side. It’s hard to match. There are 
a variety of shades on that wall. The 
reason is that when a batch of glass 
coating is finished, it is nearly impossi- 
ble to match that exact color again. 
There are two sheets of glass and a 
layer of coating. Then the two are 
sealed. If the seal breaks and air gets at 
the coating, then the color changes. This 
explains the rest of the off-color panes 
in the pool. 

There is one last problem at 
Coronation Pool. It’s 12 inches too 
shallow for Olympic competition. As one 
swimmer remarked, “The whole pool is 
a disaster. It's horrible to swim in.” 


MUSEUM 
Railroad pays no dividend 
but shareholders have fun 


“Shareholders” couldn't care less 
about the Dow Jones averages on 
railroads, because “the stock is guaran- 
teed to have no monetary value, not to 
inerease in value and to pay no divi- 
dends.” And, business was good over 
Labor Day weekend in the Alberta Pio- 
neer Railroad Association's (APRA) 
“public sale” at the Exhibition Grounds. 
“Investors” were happy to buy “shares” 
because this money will make the Rail- 
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road Museum a reality sooner and the 
train ride will be two miles long instead 
of two blocks as of now (and then only 
on long weekends). Now, only a few 
rails and ties have been installed at the 
Namao museum site that is about 12 
miles from downtown Edmonton. New 
“stockholders” ranged in age from 2 to 
78 and bought $1 shares (shares also are 
priced at $5, $10, $50 and $100). 

The 1,300 “prospects” went back into 
history to 1877 on their rides. The 
grande dame of the collection, baggage 
car 736, was constructed for the Inter- 
colonial Railway. Last used in 1956 as 
part of the Canadian National Museum 
Train that toured Canada, it is one of 
the two ears from the train now 
preserved in the Museum of Science and 
Technology in Ottawa. The APRA 
considers itself lucky to have it and got 
a free paint job (blue) when it was fea- 
tured in The National Dream series on 
CBC. In its heyday, baggage car 736 
traveled throughout southern Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 

The locomotive, caboose and coach 
ear are of circa 1913 or 1914. Locomo- 
tive 1392 is a 10-wheeler oil burner. The 
first commrcial road freight diesel of the 
Canadian National Railroad, locomotive 
9000 was built in 1948 by the Electro- 
motive Division of General Motors in La 
Grange, Ill. and wracked up 2,595,376 
miles before being retired, In retire- 
ment it keeps busy as a switch engine 
and moving auxiliary equipment. It 
spent 80 per cent of its working career 
on the CNR and 20 per cent on Grand 
Trunk Western, a branch of CNR, at 
Detroit, Mich. Locomotive 9000 has a 
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EUGENE KROWCHUK FAMILY VIEWS TRAIN 
Prospective shareholders go back in history 


special place in the heart of Paul 
McGee.who is assistant public relations 
chairman to W.J. MeCollum for the 
APRA, as his grandfather, Walter 
Gomerly, took him to the railroad yards 
when it made its first grand run. 

When the museum is established at 
Namao, the above greats of railroading 
will be permanent attractions. Another 
star will be locomotive 73, the only 
Northern Alberta Railways steam loco- 
motive in existence. Built in 1927, it isa 
2.8-0 Consolidation type. Dawson Creek, 
a 1910 deluxe sleeping car on the 
Northern Alberta Railways, needs a lot 
of refurbishing —in fact, a complete 
face-lift — to take its proper place in the 
museum. Other exhibits will include 
auxiliary and industrial steam operated 
cranes that are presently in need of 
repair. 

Railroad buffs of all ages delight in 
the exhibit, The Weiss youngsters 
— Stacey, 3%, and Kelly, 2 — were so 
enamored with their ride and this collec- 
tion of trains that they wanted “to take 
them home and put them in their 
backyard.” Jonathan LoCicero, 4, is 
looking forward to Thanksgiving 
weekend when three days of train rides 
will be offered again at the Exhibition 
Grounds. This was his first train ride. 
For his sister Gianna, 8, this was her 
second: she has ridden on the Santa 
Claus train to Saskatchewan. Peter 
Poruk, 4, rides back into history on 
every long weekend. He comes by his 
interest in iron horses naturally. He 
started with battery and wind-up trains 
and graduated to an electric train set. 
James Taylor, 6, was too excited about 
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his train ride to say anything. 

The oldest train enthusiast was E.E. 
Rogers, who is 78 years young and a re- 
tired farmer. Ray Schneider, who is a 
drag line operator and spent five years 
on “steam” for the Northern Alberta 
Railways, said, “I have spent 22 years 
on the railroads and this is the first time 
I have ever seen the inside of a diesel 
engine.” 

The APRA was founded in 1967 as a 
non-profit. society. Ever since, it has 
been hard at work preserving and ope- 
rating historic railroad equipment. The 
crew represents some very un-railroad- 
ish professions. Tom Schwarskopf, who 
works in the hair and fiber analysis 
section of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, doubles as trainman and 
fireman. Dirk Van Amstel, a business- 
man, acts-as fireman or engineer, de- 
pending on what weekit is, Paul McGee, 
a systems analyst, shares the duties of 
“spieler” on train rides with Dr. Don 
Scafe, a geologist. Peter Vandersar, a 
systems engineer, is the diesel expert. 


RESEARCH 
Cancer institute receives 
$100,000 for fellowship 


Medical authorities maintain that 
“research is the most effective weapon 
in the war on cancer,” but it takes 
money and lots of it. Fortnight ago, the 
Provincial Cancer Hospitals Beard got 
$100,000 to help finance its fight when 
Mrs. Flore Shaw, the former mayor of 
Berwyn, established the Laskin Fellow- 
ship at the Dr. W.W. Cross Cancer 
Institute here. “So many times we lead 
happier lives and receive more than we 
deserve,” Mrs. Shaw said at the cere- 
mony in the institute's lobby. “When I 
received an inheritance from the family 
of my husband (the late David Shaw), I 
wanted to share it in a way to help 
people in my province.” 

Mrs. Shaw named the fellowship after 
Dr. Mervin Laskin “in recognition of his 
contributions to the field of general 
surgery: and, in particular, the surgical 
treatment of cancer patients and be- 
cause he has been my friend.” The 
friendship started a few years ago when 
he was her surgeon. “I feel honored and 


‘privileged that Mrs. Shaw has seen fit 


to establish the research fellowship in 
the field of cancer in my name,” Dr 
Laskin responded. He is a member of 
the surgical staff at the institute and of 
Misericordia Hospital, where he once 
served as chief of surgery. “This feliow- 
ship will insure citizens the best of care 
and also training for many young men 
and women in the treatment of cancer. 
Those who will receive cancer treat 
ment in the future will owe a tremen- 
dous debt to Mrs. Shaw.” 

Mrs. Shaw was reluctant to talk 
about herself, but she did say that she 
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Trails reveal nature of man as well 


Armed with guide books, Edmon- 
tonians are taking to the woods. 
Spring, summer, winter and fall, 
thousands of persons are discovering 
nature. But rather than go through 
the ordeal of crawling into a stuffy 
ear and driving along miles of 
crowded highways, they have been 
using the city’s publication Nature 
Trails in Edmonton. Such a demand 
has been created for the guide that a 
third edition was issued last week. 

Complete with maps and direc 
tions, the third edition also includes 
the history, length, conditions and 
facilities that can be expected on 
each trail. Then follows a description 
of what can be found in the way of 
birds, beasts and plant life. It also 
gives a vivid account of the careless- 
ness of man. “Approximately 90 per 
cent of the deadfall is unnatural. 
Trees have been deliberately chop- 
ped or sawn. The ereek itself is in an 
appalling state. Old car bodies, tires, 
oil drums and concrete slabs litter 
the ravine floor.” Where applicable, 
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warnings are also included concern- 
ing undereut banks, shaky bridges 
and hangouts for child molesters. 

In spite of the hazards, Edmonton- 
ians seem to like the idea of the 
nature trails and guide books. Thou- 
sands participated in the city’s 
Sunday Nature Walks, group tours 
through the trails, with a leader 
pointing out the various sights. But 
even on their own, they seem to 
want to walk the woods. In less than 
two years the city has sold out on the 
first two editions and the third is al- 
ready in demand. 

The first edition was compiled in 
the summer of 1972 as part of a Local 
Initiatives Program project sponsor- 
ed by the Anti-Pollution Group of 
Edmonton. Because of time and staff 
inadequacies there were many 
shortages and ommissions. They also 


ran out of money, before the book 
had been printed. So the City of 
Edmonton’s Parks and Recreation 
Department came forward and 
offered to finish the job. In order to 
stop people taking the booklets 
simply because they were free, none 
was mailed out, people having to go 
to the CN Tower to pick up a copy. 

But within the year the first edi- 
tion was gone and a second had been 
started on. This included corrections 
of most of the errors in the first, im- 
provement of the maps and the 
addition of a winter key to shrubs 
and trees, as well as an inventory 
and guide to environmental studies 
in the city. 

Compared to the first two, the 
third edition is almost a completely 
new booklet. Many pages have been 
added containing information and 
nature studies about specific local 
flora and fauna. 
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hoped her ‘gift would serve as an inspi- 
ration to others “to recognize the need 
of research in this field of medicine and 
come forth Co assist in the promotion of 
fellowships for cancer research purpos- 
os. If this action (the $100,000} of mine 
would be the start of something bigger, 
I would feel more than rewarded.” 

Mrs. Shaw doesn't limit her good 
deeds to giving away money. She has 
been a member of the Women's Insti- 
tute for 27 years, and for the Catholic 
Women’s League she has served as an 
officer on parish, diocese and provincial 
levels. She finds keeping house a joy, 
likes to do oil painting, especially 
landscapes, and is talented in embroid- 
ery, On top of all this she has taught 
piano for 28 years, rather understating 
it when she added, “I love music.” 

At the reception in the doctor's 
lounge there was a general feeling of 
optimism. At present, research funds 
available to universities and institutes 
have been dwindling because of sharp 
cutbacks in the amount of money avail- 
able from the Medical ResearchCouncil 
of Canada. Canadian medical research, 
which has made many notable contribu- 
tions {including the development of the 
eoball homb and discovery of specific 
markers on tumor cells) is an essential 
component of medical care. However, 
according to Dr. J.G.Pearson, director 
of radiotherapy, “We are making solid 
progress.” Dr, Laskin also re-echoed the 
optimistic feeling. “In this field, a gift 
like Mrs. Shaw's goes a long way to- 
ward reaching reality.” 


MOVIES 
Alberta films bridge gap 
between here & Hollywood 

The distance from Hollywood to the 
Alberta border is more than 1,400 miles 
by road, slightly less by air, but in other 
terms it may be getting closer all the 
time. During the past year, ending last 
week when Walt Disney Productions 
finished shooting The Boy Who Could 
Tatk to Badgers in the Drumheller area, 
provincial film development director 
Chuck Ross estimates that American 
film studios have left more than $1 
million in Alberta. 

The Disney feature, made for that 
company's popular weekly television 
series, The Wonderful World of Color, is 
the last of four feature movies filmed 
recently in this province. Others were 
Black Harvest, a Carson-Paramount 
production shot as an American 
Broadcasting Company movie of the 
week; Pioneer Woman, another ABC 
movie, this one produced by Filmways, 
Inc.; and Snow Tigers, a feature film 
produced by Snow Tiger Productions, 
Inc., and distributed by Sun Interna- 
tional. 
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MAN MEETS BEAR IN ‘SNOW TIGER’ 
One of four recent Alberta-filmed movies 


Besides the four movies, Alberta also 
has been the location for a couple of 
Canadian productions and several docu 
mentaries, according to Mr. Ross. The 
latter category is a budding part of the 
local industrial scene which his section, 
a part of the department of industry 
and commerce, wishes to promote as 
much as possible, “It was Fred Peacock 
(minister of industry and commerce) 
who started the film development unit. 
Hopefully, we can develop a nucleus of 
expertise here inAlberta and become a 
fairly important centre for the film 
industry. It's a long way down the road, 
but that’s what we're working toward.” 

Mr. Ross's department has only been 
in existence since April 1973, so the 
results this year have been “beyond our 
expectations,” with the million dollars 
representing more than a L5-to-1 dollar 
return, Mr. Ross happily reported. “We 
look at this as an industry — to produce 
revenue for the province and to give 
local talent a chance to develop.” 

Local talent — actors, producers and 
cameramen — has been getting time in 
when these films are made, said Mr. 
Ross. The directors and producers, he 
revealed, have been pleasantly sur- 
prised by the high calibre of acting 
talent found in the province. And the 
percentage of Canadian talent used on 
the movies usually works out to around 
three-fourths of the east and crew. The 
exposure lo different types of direction 
can be invaluable, says Mr. Ross, who 
related the supporting story of one 
young student of stage direction who 
was able to work alongside Ben Johnson 
in Black Harvest. The student said that 
experience was worth as much as any 


class he had taken. 

This year has not been the first time 
Alberta people have had a chance to 
involve themselves in Hollywood pro- 
ductions. Since after World War II, 
when Paramont trooped in with Bing 
Crosby and Joan Fontaine for Emperor 


Waltz, there have been numerous 
opportunities for experienced and in- 
experienced locals to get into show biz. 
In the 1950s Albertans became 
members of the NWMP for MGM’s Rose 
Mare, became prospectors along with 
Jimmy Stewart and Ruth Roman for 
Universal's Far Country, and fought to 
portray the rivermen who got to go 
downriver with Marilyn Monroe in 20th 
Century Fox's River of No Return, 
which also starred Robert Mitchum and 
Rory Calhoun. More recently parts of 
Little Big Man starring Dustin Hoffman 
and Prime Cut with Lee Marvin were 
filmed in the southern part of the 
province. 

Southern Alberta seems to be the 
most popular part of the province for 
filming lately, said Mr. Ross. “It’s be 
cause of a greater variety of terrain 
close to accommodation. Within an hour 
or two of Calgary there are mountains, 
foothills, badiands and prairie.” 

Usually a Hollywood producer or lo- 
ation man will come up to view the “lay 
of the land,” so to speak, and will be 
taken by film development people like 
Mr. Ross to see the kind of terrain de 
sired, They fly over a potential spot, 
then usually drive to get a closer look, 
After a decision to shoot in Alberta is 
made, Mr. Ross's department will follow 
up by arranging contacts between the 
film-maker and loca! personnel and 
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clearing permits and other details. 

Mr. Ross handles some of these 
details himself and often can be found 
on location. Two weeks ago he visited 
the Disney site, returning to note that 
the peopte of Drumheller were having a 
good time with the movie in town, an 
experience “they'll probably not forget 
for a long time.” Mr. Ross himself has 
been connected with the photographic 
industry in one manner or another since 
World War II, during which he was a 
member of the Canadian Army's film 
and photographic team. After that ex 
perience he was a news photographer 
for the Edmonton Bulletin unti] joining 
the provincial government's photogra- 
phic services division, which he was 
director of in 1973 when Mr. Peacock 
appointed him head of the new film 
development unit. 

The section's aim is to treat the film 
industry “as an industry,” Mr. Ross 
said, and his unit is doing what it can to 
attract film-makers from the outside, 
hoping to build up the skills and indus 
try here in Alberta. Right now the pro- 
vince is leading the way among its com- 
petitors — 22 states and the other pro- 
vinees — and it has been because of Mr. 
Ross's department that much of this 
edge exists. 


ANTI-LITTERING 
Natural born ‘squibbler’ set 


for city council showdown 


Allard W. van Veen is a natural born 
“squibbler.” He is all set to get into 
another “squibble” with Edmonton city 
council, and over the same thing he 
“squibbled” with them before Klondike 
Days — garbage cans. Mr. van Veen has 
the right to be the chief “squibbler” 
when it comes to litter and stuff, 
because he is the executive director of 
Outdoors Unlittered for both Alberta 
and British Columbia. He came to town 
last week to check on Edmontonians’ 
awareness of anti-littering and anti-poll- 
uting. He was pleased that a citizen got 
caught littering when he disposed of 
two beer bottles (empties) under his car 
and was fined $75 by Judge Lucien 
Maynard. This was the first littering 
fine handed down in Edmonton in two 
years, “That proved that the policeman 
was aware of the anti-litter ordinance,” 
said Mr. van Veen. 

In faet, it was all the litter that 
usually follows the Promenade during 
Kiondike Days that got Mr. van Veen 
into his big “squibble” with the city 
council. He admitted that he hasn't 
always been on the best of terms with 
aldermen and city departments. 

“I wanted them to provide enough 
garbage cans for the collection of refuse 
during the Promenade,” said the 
founder of Outdoors Unlittered, which 
was started in British Columbia in 1967 


DIRECTOR ROSS 
A $1 million gain 


and Alberta in 1972. “The city refused, 
saying it preferred to pick up the refuse 
after the Promenade.” Mr. van Veen 
thought this was putting the cart before 
the horse and became so perturbed that 
this was the first year that the famous 
11-foot-tall Litter Bug, the symbol of 
Outdoors Unlittered, did not participate 
in the Promenade. 

“In essence, the city said you might 
as well not have any educational 
programs to correct the situation,” said 
Mr. van Veen. “That makes no sense. 
I'm going to bug them again, probably 
in October. I'm not looking for a fight, 
but will not back away. The nice thing 
about this job is that I’m not fighting for 
a company nor to make money but for 
the right cause (anti-pollution). We'll 
win eventually. 

“The key to keeping the outdoors 
unlittered and unpolluted is an 
individual awareness and responsibility, 
good legislation, education and law 
enforcement officers and judges who 
will enforce anti-littering laws,” he 
continued. “I tend to believe that at the 
heart of the litter and pollution problem 
is the individual. This might be an 
oversimplification but you can’t have 
litter without an action on the part of n 
individual. This isn’t the kind of thing 
you can blame on government and 
industries. You can’t say somebody else 
is always wrong, but not me.’ 

Outdoors Unlittered is a nonprofit 
organization funded jointly by the 
province and industry. This year the 
government footed 69 per cent of the 
budget. “Our aim is to have the 
department of environment match 
industry's contribution on a dollar-to- 
dollar basis,” Mr. van Veen said. “The 
first year the government's participa- 
tion was 79 per cent Next year we hope 
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it’s down to 59 per cent.” 

Outdoors Unlittered focuses on 
changing attitudes and not on clean-up 
campaigns. “You can educate the 
majority of people,” Mr. van Veen said, 
“but some people I classify as the hard 
core type that doesn’t give a damn and 
needs to be fined, like the man who got 
it for disearding the beer bottles.” In 
Alberta, this education starts at the 
elementary school level with the Litter 
Patrol program that is in 189 schools 
and involves 1,586 students. Aim of the 
program is to instill within children 
awareness and appreciation of the world 
in which we live,” explained Cecile 
Gillette, Alberta administrator. “Stu- 
dents are encouraged to act positively 
in solving their own immediate 
environmental problems. Heavy empha- 
sis is placed on litter control, recycling 
and the re-use of resources. The A & W 
restaurants underwrite this entire 
program.” 

“You, Me and the Environment” is 
the title of the new program for 
secondary school students, and consists 
of factual information on the disposal! of 
solid waste and litter, and what people 
can do to help. It is augmented by 34 
slides and tapes that will be available on 
a distriet-wide basis because of the cost, 
but teachers and students guides will be 
sent to every school and teacher. 

Outdoors Unlittered stresses the 
importance of reeycling of cans, bottles 
and every material that can be reused. 
“We could take a few lessons in 
recycling from the Chinese, who throw 
nothing away,” said Mr. van Veen. 
“Everything is considered as a resource. 
We have an obligation to tell people 
that the supply of some of our resources 
is nonrenewable and we might be 
driven to different life-styles. Some of 
these dwindling resources are bauxite 
that’s essential for the making of 
aluminum, agricultural lands, manga- 
nese that’s needed for steel production 
and silver. 

“We have to learn to appreciate the 
beauty of our environment, so much so 
that we don't want to spoil our 
mountains, lakes, rivers and desert. We 
have to persuade national, provincial 
and municipal governments to pass 
legislation aimed at reusing and 
recycling usable materials.” Mr. van 
Veen praised Bill Yurko, Alberta’s 
minister of environment, for taking the 
lead in the anti-polluting and anti-litter 
fields. Alberta, B.C. and Saskatchewan 
have passed legislation barring non-re- 
turnable bottles. Even bottles that are 
used only once are required to have a 
return deposit. 

Mr. van Veen hopes other provinces 
will follow British Columbia’s lead in 
banning the snap-top beverage cans, 
“All-aluminum and all-tin cans are easily 
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recycled,” he explained. “It is up to the 
government to provide disposal faeili- 
ties. You can't ask people to collect 
materials for recycling if there’s no 
place to deposit them.” 

Outdoors Unlittered tackles one 
problem at a time. “That's why we have 
been successful,” said Mr. van Veen. 
While in Edmonton, he put on a big 
campaign to get car rental companies to 
put a litter bag in each car and to use 
Stamp Out Litter Bugs bumper 
stickers. 

In general, Mr. van Veen thinks that 
industries are trying to contro] 
pollutants in water and air and littering, 
but he does have one “squibble” with 
them — their fancy packaging that ends 
up in litter. “Let's keep packaging 
simple,” is his cry. “Either industries 
ean do it or the government will do it if 
they keep on the way they are going,” 
he said. “Industries are basically 
interested in our fight and show this by 
being willing to shell out the bucks.” 

Outdoors Unlittered’s programs have 
been so successful in Alberta and 
British Columbia that Mr. van Veen has 
been asked to speak on them at the 
Keep Europe Beautiful international 
conference that will meet in October in 
London. 

While Mr. van Veen is pleased about 
the reception Outdoors Unlittered has 
received, he point out “we still have a 
long way to go and may have to go to 
smaller cars completely as automobiles 
are the biggest. polluters of all. If we 
don’t make the needed changes to 
protect our environment voluntarily, we 
might be forced to by the government,” 
he said. 


ARSON 
Tenants vacating building 


as fire strikes third time 

Too many fires have taken the secu- 
rity and joy out of doing business in the 
Christie Grant Building, as two tenants 
are definitely moving out and one had a 
“no comment” to the question of chang- 
ing location. The $500,000 fire that 
struck a week ago is the third within 
nine months in the 50-year-old commer- 
cial block at 10170 101 Street. “It was 
definitely set as an arson fire,” fire 
marshall Dan Peden said last week. 
“There was nothing in the area (a 
passage way approximately five feet 
wide where the fire started) to cause an 
accidental source of ignition and inno- 
cent fire. Made of asphalt and asbestos, 
the floor could take a lot of heat but it 
was burned through in several spots. 
Wires were all enclosed in conduits and 
walls and ceilings were made of lathe 
and plaster. We are continuing to 
investigate and are interviewing a few 
people. The housekeeping was good in 
the building. Arson was suspected but 
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never proven in the two mid-December 
fires.” 

Kahn Optical Ltd. is one of the 
tenants that will have a new address as 
people there are getting more than a 
little suspicious about fires, according to 
Miss Gabe Traxel, receptionist, who 
reported the fire was the company's 
fourth in the building. They are begin- 
ning to believe that bad luck haunts the 
building. 

“We are on the third floor, and it 
might not be easy to get out if fire 
breaks out again,” Miss Traxel said. In 
an understatement she added, “Nobody 
is happy. If it were arson (as the fire 
department believes), they might do it 
again. Only the optical machinery 
remains. Everything else is gone 
frames, stationery, invoices, desks and 
trays for jobs. The quarters are not 
fixable.” 


“No way,” deelared Mrs.Audrey 
Godkin, assistant manager of the Hair 
Hunters, a beauty salon that was on the 
second floor, when asked if they were 
staying. “Mr. and Mrs, Fain Chase 
(owners) are out now looking for a new 
location. At present, we are operating 
in a couple of corners of the Marvel 
School of Beauty. This was my third fire 
in this building. “I don’t think supersti- 
tion and arson enter into it. It's not 
feasible to stay here as the ceiling looks 
as though it is going te fall down. If it’s 
not feasible to stay here, we might as 
well look for a better working location. 
All we were able to salvage were rollers 
and little things. Chairs and dryers 
were all destroyed.” 


“No comment,” said David Campbell, 
president of Photo-Ident, that was loca- 
ted in the basement, when asked about 
moving. “We have restructured and are 
open for business at two locations — 
room 307 of the Bank of Commerce 
Building, 10102 101 Street and at 10160 
101 Street. The fire got us at our busy 
season, as we make.the photo-ident 
ecards for University of Alberta students 
and identity cards for students in public 
and separate junior and senior high 
schools. We were lucky in one respect 
as last week we had completed making 
cards for the public schools.” Photo-I- 
dent also puts out identification pictures 
for senior citizens’ bus passes that are 
available now as the company is in full 
operation. 

No spokesman was available for com- 
ment at Luecky’s Downhill Ski Centre, 
also located in the basement. “In no 
way,” replied Kenneth Samuels, presi- 
dent of Burdine’s Fashions, 10172 101 
Street (next door to the Christie Grant 
Building), when asked if the store were 
in operating condition, “I'm not quite 
sure whether we are going to relocate. I 
haven't assessed the situation yet. The 
store suffered water damage, and I 
don't knew yet what's salvagable. We 
are closed, and it’s difficult to say when 
we will open but we will make a public 
announcement,” 

Another fire that caused an estimated 
$5,000 damage at 13016 54 Street was 
believed by the police to have been 
caused by arson. A wooden garage and 
shed were destroyed last week, A fire 
investigator told the police he believed 
the shed had been set afire with a flam- 
mable liquid splashed against the wall. 


FIRE-PLAGUED DOWNTOWN BUILDING 
Tenants seeking new address. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


HEARINGS 
Midnight jogging endangers 
life of Edmonton alderman 


A lonely figure was jogging along a 
snowy Edmonton alley last Feb. 14 — 
St. Valentine's Day — at the rather 
unusual hour of 2 a.m. As the jogger 
pursued his customary nocturnal 
routine of exercise, a light colored car 
carrying two men bore down upon him. 
He managed to escape by jumping over 
a snowbank at one side. He was unable 
to see the license plate number, and by 
the time he had picked himself up and 
brushed away the snow, the car had 
disappeared. Was it a deliberate, 
sinister attempt to run him down? City 
alderman Ed Leger didn't know, but it 
appeared to be, he told the provincial 
commission inquiring into municipal 
affairs. The incident may have been 
meaningless, he testified last week, but 
he thought the circumstances were 
“very suspicious” and he felt the 
incident was deliberate. He took it 
serjously enough to resolve to change 
his jogging route each night. Further, 
in recent weeks another car came close 
to hitting him, and he has felt he has 
been under surveillance from time to 
time. 

These were more bizarre revelations 
to be added to those already made 
during the hearings, which began in 
July and may continue through this 
month — or even longer. The 
commission, headed by Mr. Justice 
W.G. Morrow, was named by the 
province after Ald. Leger last May 21 
asked the Edmonton city council to call 
for inquiry into civic affairs after Ald. 
Alex Fallow had publicly claimed he had 
been offered a “gift” of $40,000 by 
Raphael Ghermezian. Raphael and 
Eskandar Ghermezian are Persian-born 
brothers who are now land speculators 
and developers in Edmonton. They, by 
way of rebuttal, have testified that Ald. 
Fallow not only asked for the $40,000, 
but also tried to cut himself into a Fort 
McMurray hotel deal. They have told 
the commission that Ald. Bill McLean 
sought favors for himself and his son, 
that Ald. Una Evans requested 
substantial campaign donations and that 
a shadowy, not satisfactorily identified 
individual approached them asking a 
sum mentioned both as $10,000 and 
$30,000 a year or a $300,000 annuity for 
Mayor Ivor Dent. 

And where does Ald. Leger, whose 
own integrity has not been questioned, 
fit into this confused picture? He told 
the commission last week that the 
Ghermezian brothers had come to him 
with their story perhaps because “I 
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More bizarre revelations added. 


have the reputation, maybe not 
deserved, of being concerned about 
such things. They were seriously 
concerned and didn’t know where to 
turn.” He could have added, but didn't, 
that he has frequently been referred to 
as “watchdog for the city council” or the 
“council's policeman.” With greying 
hair brushed in pompadour style, his 
stern visage lightened only occasionally 
by a fleeting smile and speaking in a 
soft, calm voice, he recounted his 
numerous meetings with the Gher- 
mezians. 

He took the stand Tuesday as the 
hearing began its 16th session and was 
cross-examined by commission counsel 
Greg R. Forsyth. Asked why he did not 
confront council members with the 
allegations made against them by the 
Ghermezians, he replied that he “was 
not prepared to take the risk” for lack 
of supportive evidence. If he had 
challenged Ald. Fallow’s right to vote 
on a rezoning request by the 
Ghermezians. he testified, he would 
have “unleashed the furies and publicity 
of the press, and I would have had no 
back-up evidence if the Ghermezians did 
not substantiate my story.” He did not 
want to question Ald. Evans because he 
wanted “to avoid the appearance of 
exerting pressure on her” concerning 
her vote. He did not approach Mayor 
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Dent because his “relations with the 
mayor had deteriorated and (they) had 
no contact except officially.” 

Ald. Leger said he had continually 
advised the Ghermezians to go to the 
police with their story and recom- 
‘mended that they gather up all 
available documents, witnesses and data 
to support their case. Asked why he, 
himself, did not go to the police after he 
learned that the Ghermezians had no 
intention of doing so, he replied, “That's 
a good question, and it has given me a 
lot of problems answering.” He added 
that he had considered the move but “T 
had to abandon the idea because I had 
no hard evidence other than what they 
{the Ghermezians) had told me.” He 
finally called police inspector A.W. 
LeFeuvre after being informed by city 
solicitor Harry Wilson that police 
wanted to talk to all aldermen about the 
Ghermezians and charges made by Ald. 
Fallow. 

Harry Hole of the plumbing 
contracting firm of Lockerbie & Hole 
took the stand briefly Tuesday, mainly 
to testify of relations between his firm 
and that of Solar Construction Co. (of 
which Ald. Fallow is a principal) and the 
Fort McMurray hotel project. 
Tentative proposals had been made that 
the two firms and the Ghermezians 
collaborate in constructing the hotel. 
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ARTIST SOULLIER 
Tells of connections 


The Ghermezians held an option on a 
four-acre tract suggested as a site. Mr. 
Hole testified that he “personally threw 
cold water” on the project, that his firm 
never made essential feasibility studies, 
that he had not met the Ghermezians at 
the time the idea was broached and that 
his company had only the casual 
interest it would have in any growing 
area. He said Ald. Fallow and his 
partner Les Nelson were receptive to 
the idea but Lockerbie & Hole dropped 
the matter after a meeting last Dec. 13 
with the Ghermezians. 


Believed Ghermezians 

Ald. Leger was back on the stand 
Wednesday to continue his testimony. 
Questioned by W.A. McGillivray, 
counsel for the Ghermezians, he 
answered that he could not conceive of 
the brothers coming to him if their 
story were untrue. He said they also 
explained their fears that if they went 
to the police, the city aldermen would 
throw up their hands and their projects 
would have been lost on a council vote. 
In answer to another question, Ald. 
Leger said he was concerned about the 
shopping centre situation in Edmonton. 
It was his belief, he said, that Western 
Realty and Woodward's seemed to be 
getting a monopoly in the field. He said 
he preferred strip development to give 
small businessmen a better chance to 
own and control their own stores, 
adding that he supported the Westgate 
(Ghermezian) project for that very 
reason — it would not be “controlled by 
big interests.” He also said he had 
spent more time with the Ghermezians 
than any other developers. 

Ald. Leger said he had tried to avoid 
giving the Ghermezians the impression 
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that he was synonymous with the police 
and time and again had advised them to 
go to authorities with their information. 
He had reason to believe that a “white 
collar crime had been committed” but 
he had no evidence. Even if he had had 
evidence, he said, he didn’t feel “police 
are geared to investigate white collar 
crimes among politicians.” They would 
be subject. to political influence, he said, 
adding that “Inspector LeFeuvre wants 
to be police chief.” For that reason, he 
explained, he wanted a civic inquiry 
ordered by the provincial government. 

He was also questioned by Allan 
Wachowich, counsel for Ald. Evans, 
Peter Owen, counsel for Ald. Fallow, 
and Branny Schepanovich, counsel for 
Mayor Dent. He said the Ghermezians 
had told him of their $250 campaign 
contribution to Mrs. Evans, but he had 
no knowledge that she was aware of the 
donation, which was returned to the 
givers. Furthermore, donations are a 
“political way of life’ and he did not 
consider the contribution in the same 
category as the “Ald. Fallow incident.” 
As for himself, he kept track of all 
donations to his campaigns, and the 
Ghermezians have not contributed. 

Ald. Leger said he had not called to 
city council attention his various 
suspicions, because lacking hard evi 
dence he would have been in an 
untenable position and could have been 
accused of false allegations. “I could 
have been faced with the biggest libel 
suit in the history of Edmonton,” he 
explained. He added that he did not 
fear such a suit in itself, but he had no 
proof for successful challenge. There 
was no law to foree the Ghermezians to 
testify, he continued; they would have 
to do so voluntarily. If he had had 
corroborating evidence, he went on, he 
would either have gone to the police or 
raised the issue in city council. 

As Ald. Leger prepared to complete 
his testimony, Mr. Justice Morrow 
commented that he “thinks it unusual” 
that nobody in all of these inéidents 
conferred with lawyers, 

First witness Thursday was Jim Hole, 
who told much the same story related 
previously by his brother Harry 
concerning the Fort McMurray hotel 
project. He was followed on the stand 
by Les Nelson, who said that Ald. 
Fallow was much more active in the 
Fort MeMurray planning and negoti 
ations than he. 


W's are the worst 

The only sustained light touch of the 
inquiry came when Ron Soullier, local 
artist, took the stand to relate in detail 
his connections with Ald. McLean and 
the Ghermezian brothers. Speaking 
with a slight stammer that seemed to 
amuse him (“the ‘w’s’ are the worst”) as 


much as the spectators, the portly 
painter said he first met Ald. McLean 
six or seven years ago at the Exhibition 
Grounds, where he was resident artist. 
He assisted in the alderman’s political 
race in the fall of 1973, but he did not. 
have the title of campaign manager. 
Neither was he involved in the financial 
end of the campaign. Although he was 
not invited, he attended a dinner at the 
Ghermezian home at the suggestion of 
Ald. McLean and received an instant 
promotion when he was introduced as 
the alderman's “campaign manager,” a 
title not previously used. 

Mr. Soullier said Ald. McLean had 
previously informed him that the 
Ghermezians had plenty of money and 
were spending it freely so he might as 
well “get on the gravy train.” Under 
questioning, he agreed that “gravy 
train” was his own interpretation of the 
remark and that Ald. McLean could 
have used less forceful words. As a 
commercial artist, he continued, he can 
work only for people who can afford it 

and hotel builders can. He said he 
and the Ghermezians discussed murals, 
but they made it clear that as long as he 
had any connection with Ald. McLean or 
was connected with the city hall in any 
way they would not make use of his 
services. “And I'm not interested in 
zoning, rezoning or anything like that,” 
he protested. 

In an effort to “establish credibility,” 
at Eskandar Ghermezian’s suggestion 
he wrote a statement later explaining 
his connection with Ald. McLean. “I 
thought it was the honorable thing to 
do,” he said, and it “established my 
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credibility as an artist and not as an 
ignorant politician.” Mr. Justice 
Morrow drily observed at that point 
that “you mean you established yourself 
as an artist and not as a friend of 
politicians.” Mr. Soullier agreed 
amiably. Yes, the Ghermezians had 
paid for his paintings. “They are more 
honorable than some people I do work 
for.” He said he was paid about as 
much for hanging pictures by other 
artists — “That's the story of my life.” 
Mr. Soullier said Ald. McLean never 
talked with him about politics in general 
or about other city officials. He helped 
the alderman through friendship, but 
that was apparently over-stretched a 
bit. “I had a studio, and Mr. McLean 
used it as campaign headquarters. I 
took a dim view of that.” Neither was 
he paid for his campaign activities. 
When Mr. Justice Morrow asked 
whether he had thanked Ald. McLean 
for introducing him to the Ghermezians, 
he replied, “Ald. McLean never thanked 
me for my campaign help. Why should I 
thank him?” He also informed the 
hearing that he did not like to have his 
work referred to as “doing a job,” he 
preferred “receiving a commission.” 


McLean on stand 

Ald. McLean was next on the stand 
and was questioned in general terms 
about his political background, family, 


COUNSEL FORSYTH 
New questions. 


ownership of land in the area and how 
he became acquainted with the 
Ghermezians. He said his family owns 
10 of 80 acres in the name of Highcrest 


Promoting Liberal leader is PR problem 


Public relations men sometimes 
think themselves extremely impor- 
tant. Many are; many aren't. There 
is one PR officer in the city, though, 
who is going to find himself 
extremely busy as well as important 
in the next provincial election. That 
man is Fred Dunn, who handles 
public relations for Alberta Liberal 
leader Nick Taylor, and his job over 
the coming months is to discover 
how to promote Mr. Taylor and make 
the public see him in a favorable 
light. 

Mr. Dunn has ideas on the subject 
and has started work already. The 
first thing that has to be done, he 
says, is to make Nick Taylor known. 
“He stands quite well on his own; it 
isn't my job and I wouldn't presume 
to try to change him. I don't think I 
could if I wanted to — he’s 
personable and has a very strong 
character, The best way to get that 
across is through the radio and 
television media. But the problem is 
that with only a few seconds, it won't 
come through. He has to get in 
personal contact, and the best way to 
do that is through public speaking at 
Service clubs and places like that. He 


really isn’t a television speaker 
anyway, because he has to have time 
to explain his issues and make them 
understood. We will have to use 
conventions and things like that to 
get his policies across.” 

Mr. Taylor's policies are not the 
main issue at present, though: his 
personality is. While realizing that 
he won't be able to make the 
campaign by running around the 
province to conventions with him 
saying, “Here's Nick!” Mr. Dunn 
feels that people ought to understand 
who the party leader is and what 
he's like first. “The man worked his 
way up from a farm in south 
Saskatchewan to a successful oilman. 
That shows intelligence, foresight 
and understanding, as well as the 
guts to see a thing through. People 
should know this. He’s a major 
shareholder and the founder of an 
international company and under- 
stands the workings of other 
governments and can benefit from 
this knowledge. But first he has to be 
made ‘visual’ to the public. They 
have to understand him as a person. 
Some people say he’s too rough- 
hewn, but I don’t think this is so. He 
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Estates Ltd. on the south side of the 
river bank opposite Big Island. He said 
that at the dinner with the Gherme- 
zians, he and the brothers discussed 
land purchases and he mentioned his 
property, but they were interested only 
in land within the city. He said he 
understood from them that they were 
agents for the carpet weavers guild in 
Tran and had financial backing for land 
purchases in Edmonton. 

He testified that during the evening 
Raphael Ghermezian said, “We like you. 
We will give you $30,000 to run for 
alderman and $50,000 if you run for 
mayor.” He said he did not take the 
remark seriously and thought he told 
most of the other aldermen about the 
“jocular offer." He said the matter 
created somewhat of a hassle later 
when Ald. Cec Purves “flip-flopped on a 
zoning vote” and Mr. McLean wondered 
aloud at the dinner recess of city 
council whether Ald. Purves had gotten 
“the same kind of offer.” He said Ald. 
Purves’ secretary took immediate 
offense. 

The hearing was scheduled to continue 
this week on a five-day basis. Mr. 
Forsyth said he “has no idea” how long 
it will take to complete the inquiry but 
“its back should be broken” within a few 
days. When asked whether he felt the 
inquiry was progressing on schedule, 
Mr. Justice Morrow replied, “I might be 
the last to know.” 


PUBLICIST DUNN 
Uphill battle. 


is, however, less arrogant than many 
politicians, 

“I joined the provincial Liberal 
Party because of Nick Tayler the 
man. I think a number of people will 
come along when I get the man 
across,” 


Harder's phone cut off, creditors close in, 
but his ‘committee’ outliving crackpot dub 


They disconnected Chris Harder's 
telephone last month because the AGT 
wanted $600. But that wasn't all bad. It 
meant the other creditors couldn't get 
through to hound him for another $900. 
And neither could that bank at Calgary 
which wants more than ten thousand. 
But the ten thousand was left over from 
a former Harder venture, a plan to build 
a swank restaurant in Calgary. These 
newer problems are arising out of the 
latest exploit, the one Mr. Harder calls 
“Action Committee.” Mr. Harder said 
last week that if Action Committee 
can't drum up a little action in the way 
of public subscriptions to its cause, then 
it won't be in aetion much longer. Such 
a demise would not exactly break the 
hearts of many in the Alberta bureau- 
eracy. For behind one full-scale judicial 
inquiry, a special audit on the books of 
Great Canadian Oil Sands, two separate 
police inquiries into fraud in the depart- 
ment of welfare and other less fruitful 
sweeps of the muck rake lurks the 
baffling figure of Christopher Harder, 
to some valiant, to others dangerous, to 
still others preposterous. He is, said the 
Journal Wednesday, “a self-appointed 
watchdog of the Nader strain.” 

Therein, however, had Mr. Harder 
clearly elevated himself out of the 
crackpot class. He was now being taken 
seriously in many quarters. True, 
“legitimate” politicians like Nick Taylor, 
leader of the Liberal party, whose 
Foothills constituency association boot- 
ed him out, still refuse to discuss Mr. 
Harder for publication. But now there is 
a wistful element in their reaction to 
him. “If only,” began one Liberal offici- 
al, “he were a little more mature.” The 
fact remains that Mr. Harder has 
caused far more discomfort for the 
government than has either the Social 
Credit opposition, or the drum-beating 
Liberals of Mr. Taylor, the same 
Liberals who virtually kicked Mr. 
Harder out of the party. Moreover, 
Chris Harder himself was now opining 
that neither the Liberals nor the Social 
Credit are offering viable alternatives 
to Lougheed government. He considers 
it the best available. 

What had most vindicated Mr. Har- 
der were the witness box confessions — 
under evidence act protection — of 
Alberta Housing Corporation managing 
director Robert Orysiuk. Had he not 
admitted he took kickbacks of more 
than $152,000? Was he not accused by 
other eonfessors of taking considerably 
more than that? In so doing Mr. Orysiuk 
confirmed almost all the terrible things 
that Mr. Harder had accused him of — 
accusations that cost Mr. Harder his 
sole platform of credibility, namely en- 
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dorsement as candidate by the Calgary 
Foothills Liberals. Horrified at the 
implications of his eharges, the 
constituency association met without 
warning and repudiated his nomination. 

Undaunted, Mr. Harder, his three 
-year-old marriage already imperiled by 
his long absence from home investiga- 
ting the AHC affair, broke up with his 
wife and moved to Edmonton, where he 
proclaimed himself chief spokesman for 
“Action Incorporated,” a syndicate of 
citizens that was to seek out wrong in 
government and expose it. The compa- 
nies branch, however, refused to regis- 
ter that name — presumably because 
the term “incorporated” is of American 
usage —so Mr. Harder changed the 
name to “Action Committee” and an- 
nounced himself as the committee’s one 
full-time employee. 

From that point on, he made his 
statements over the pronoun “we” 
rather than “I,” indicating he was one of 
several, but he has consistently refused 
to disclose the names of any other 
members.They include, he says, one 
“official of municipal government,” 
three lawyers and two “local business- 
men” plus a “member of a municipal 
council.” They also have the occasional 
help of “a developer.” The names of 
these people, he explains, cannot be di- 
vuiged or it will “prejudice the chance 
of them giving me further help.” 

In any event they pay him, he says, 
and their contributions to “Action 
Committee” are his only source of in- 
come. It amounts sometimes to $600 a 
month, sometimes only to about $400. 
All debts incurred by Action Committee 
are undertaken in his name. The 
committee's headquarters for the 
moment is Mr. Harder’s four-room 
basement suite at 9709 87 Avenue 
where he dragged his furniture in a 
U-haul trailer when he moved from Cal- 
gary in February. He towed it behind 
his 1964 Meteor in which the driver's 
door won't open so he has to crawl out 
the other side. He also brought with 
him the family cat, but it had kittens 
and the landlord said it had to go. 
There just seemed no end of trouble. 

But Action Committee now looks as 
though it will work, says Mr. Harder, 
because the Journal and electronic 
media have been widely publicizing its 
findings. If donations come in sizeable 
quantities, the committee will have to 
be properly constituted, its membership 
declared, and an application entered to 
make its donations tax deductible. In 
the meantime the committee will re- 
main anonymous except for Mr. Harder 
and a voluntary secretary, Miss Inez 
Lieskovsky, a very blond stenographer. 


HARDER AFTER ACCIDENT 
Inquiry succeeds, marriage foils. 

The donations are necessary for four 
reasons: To retire current debts, such 
as the phone bill; to rent a downtown 
office; to cover the cost of advertising 
necessary on some of the committee's 
campaigns; to improve the lot of the 
committee’s one fulltime employee. 
Even Ralph Naders have to eat. 

Uncertainty, however, has played a 
part in the life of Christopher Lloyd 
Harder ever since that day back in 1963 
when he was kicked out of Grade 9 as a 
hopeless discipline problem. He is a 
child of postwar Americanada, One of 
four sons of a North Vancouver insur- 
ance salesman, he dresses, talks, and 
thinks like the swinging generation with 
which he grew up. He left school and 
joined the air force as an electronics 
technician and was honorably dis- 
charged after one year. He worked on 
the installation of the cross-Canada 
microwave towers, went back to school, 
and persuaded the North Vancouver 
system that it should let him try to 
finish Grade 12 between March and 
September of 1967. He passed all 
subjects except Grade 12 English and 
mathematics. (A habit of using the 
objective case pronouns as subjects of 
sentences disconcerts his supporters: 
“Him and me have been working on this 
together.” (When he had trouble getting 
full Grade 12 credit at Capilano Junior 
College because of the missing 
subjects, he flew to Victoria and met 
the minister of education, told him that 
he deserved the credits, and the 
minister gave them to him on the spot. 
It was a lesson he didn't forget. "Go to 
the top. You get action.” 

College, however, lasted for only two 
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terms. He left British Columbia bound 
for the nickel mines at Thompson, Man., 
but was waylaid at Calgary where a 
friend of the family persuaded him to 
persevere with university. It didn’t take 
long to persuade the Calgary university 
registrar's office to credit him with a 
full first year at Capilano. 

Somehow he completed two full years 
of university, but even this proved a 
fitful experience. He majored in eco- 
nomics and political science. With 
commerce student Yogi Schultz he 
dreamed dreams of a fashionable 
restaurant which he proposed to call the 
Old Attic Inn. It would cost, the pair 
originally estimated, $18,000. No, it 
could go as high as $36,000, No, $48,000. 
They had better call in a contractor. A 
Scandanavian was selected, a man 
named Kai Smed, and with him they got 
a realistic estimate on the Old Attic 
Inn’s real cost: $140,000 for the restau 
rant, plus $80,000 for the lounge, plus 
$25,000 operating capital. Three succes 
sive financing schemes were worked 
out, every one of which fell through, ex- 
cept one — a personal loan for Mr. 
Harder from a friendly bank manager. 
This is the one that still haunts him. 

In the course of these promotions, the 
Old Attic’s proposed location was 
changed. It was slated originally to 
occupy a shopping centre then being 
built by Stewart Green Properties Ltd., 
the company headed by property 
developer Norman Green that has an 
interest in several Edmonton centres. 
In the course of badgering SG’s second 
in command, Henry Van Campen, for 
concessions for the Old Attic Inn, SG 
hired Mr. Harder to manage two small 
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shopping centres in Calgary and to 
manage from Calgary SG’s centre in 
Swift Current, He was with the com- 
pany just under a year, he said, and 
became an assistant to Mr. Green 
himself. But his continuing interest in 
the restaurant project so divided his 
loyalties that he eventually had to quit. 
The parting, he says, was amicable. 
Never slow to learn, the experience 
gave Mr. Harder a valuable insight into 
the development industry. 

Then he started another business. He 
acted as a process server on behalf of 
about 15 Calgary law firms and two 
banks. It was another source of income, 
and it provided knowledge of the 
process of law. 

In university also, he married the 
pretty young education student named 
Judy Crewson, then 19, daughter of a 
Calgary geologist. It was a big 
Lutheran church wedding in August, 
1971. Judy had been raised a Lutheran, 
Chris, the United Church. They moved 
into a northwest Calgary high rise. 
Mrs. Harder could not find a teaching 
job so she became a secretary-stenog- 
rapher in the university registrar's 
office where she still works today. 

Christopher meanwhile had devel- 
oped a fascination with politics. The 
university variety did not interest. him; 
he wanted the real thing. When an 
automobile accident claimed the life of 
Telephones Minister Len Weary, a 
by-election was called in his constitu- 
ency of Calgary Foothills. Mr. Harder 
ran against then Alberta Liberal leader 
Bob Russell for the Liberal nomination, 
He was beaten by Mr. Russell and Mr. 
Russell was beaten in the by-election. 
That was in June last year, By Sep- 
tember, Mr. Harder asked Mr. Russell 
for permission to contest a new nomi- 
nation in Foothills. It would provide him 
with a platform from which he could 
speak. Mr. Russell, already resolved to 
retire as leader, agreed. Liberal head- 
quarters called a convention, and Mr. 
Harder talked 40 to 50 people into 
coming to the meeting where he was 
unanimously elected candidate. There 
was an irony. For the next four months, 
he was the only Liberal provincial 
candidate so far nominated in Alberta. 

Mr. Russell did him one more favor. 
At this point the firing of James 
Landsky as managing director of AHC 
had attracted attention to the corpora 
tion. Something, said Bob Russell, was 
wrong. Diligently, Mr. Harder traveled 
to Edmonton and sought out George 
Fyfe, then with the AHC, now with 
another provincial agency. He also 
sought ot Mr. Landsky. Both talked. 
The story of all the AHC adven 
tures—-the kickbacks in connection 
with the Mill Woods development, the 
payoff in connection with the German 
bank loan, and another yet to be inves 
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tigated involving a development at Fort 
McMurray, and many related docu- 
ments — all fell into the hands of the 
Liberal candidate from Foothills. 

Furthermore, he discovered that the 
city police had made a complete investi- 
gation of the events and were sitting on 
their report. He demanded that it be 
made public. The police refused. 
Attorney General Mervin Leitch re- 
fused. Mr. Harder sought in the courts a 
writ demanding that an investigation be 
called and the police report made public. 
The repercussions came quickly. 

One occurred in Foothills. To 
straight-laced Liberal John Salus, presi- 
dent of the constituency association, the 
whole thing smacked of sensationalism 
and irresponsibility. Mr. Harder, he 
said, must at least report the basis of 
his charges to the constituency execu- 
tive. Mr. Harder did not. Without 
warning, the association was called into 
Special session and the nomination 
withdrawn, Today, Mr. Sallus, a candi- 
date for alderman in Calgary, says he 
was in part wrong. The charges were 
obviously both responsible and justified. 
However, he says, Mr. Harder ought to 
have reported to the executive. 

More trouble came at home. During 
November of last year, Mr. Harder was 
away in Edmonton three weeks out of 
four, His wife objected. She did not, she 
said, want to be married to a politician 
if politics meant constant separation. 
They parted. 

Again, in December, as Mr. Harder 
drove back to Edmonton late one night 
from Fort Saskatchewan in a rented 
Maverick, the car went out of control, 
plowed into a snowfilled ditch, and 
rolled over five times. The result: 
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HARDER IN THE HEADLINES 


Heavy attention in the Journal meant eventual success. 


Concussion and an injured neck which 
required his head be placed in a brace. 
He returned to Calgary and Judy re- 
turned to their apartment. But the 
effect of concussion and his impatience 
to get back to the AHC inquiry soon 
caused them to part again. 

Meanwhile as the new year came 
people at Edmonton began to listen. 
Social Credit leader Robert Clark, and 
NDP leader Grant Notley both 
examined his evidence and issued calls 
for inquiries. Mr. Harder demanded the 
resignation of Attorney General Leitch. 
The latter first suggested a legislative 
inquiry, but when the legislative 
committee deemed itself not the proper 
instrument for such a probe, he named 
the Cairns commission. The rest is 
history. 

There arose, too, a farcical side issue. 
Since the AHC case involved the 
city-owned development in Mill Woods, 
Mr. Harder wrote city council convey- 
ing his suspicions and charges. The city 
clerk refused to table the letter because 
he considered it libelous. In the result- 
ing uproar, Mayor Ivor Dent sued Mr. 
Harder for libel, contending he had 
made slanderous statements about the 
mayor to two radio reporters and Ald. 
Una Evans. The ease is gradually 
developing in the courts, and it all 
depends, of course, on whether the 
reporters and the alderman will confirm 
the charge. This point remains undeter- 
mined. But the case has kept the 
Harder name before the public. 

In those days Mr.Harder spent most 
of his time in Edmonton, staying first in 
the Grand Hotel, then suddenly elevat- 
ing himself to the Edmonton Inn when 
prominent Liberals were financing the 
inquiry and the Harder activity. The 
election of Nick Taylor as leader, 
however, terminated all this, says Mr. 
Harder, because Mr. Taylor did not 
want the party identified with his 
carryings on. So it was out of the 
Edmonton Inn and over to the Mayfair, 
then eventually to 87 Avenue. (There 
may stil] be a bill at the Edmonton Inn, 
he notes significantly, but it is very 
small.) 

Meanwhile, says Mr. Harder, “we” 
are investigating other things. His 
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eharges of kickbacks in the welfare 
department have brought two city 
police investigations and the threat of 
eriminal charges. His inquiries into 
AHC at Fort McMurray have resulted 
in a provincial audit being called on the 
books of Great Canadian Oil Sands. He 
contends that the company is escaping 
royalties — not illegally, but because 
the original Social Credit contract was 
bungled by provincial negotiators. 

“We”, however, has its weaknesses. 
Not only is Mr. Harder unprepared to 
say who Action Committee is; he is also 
unable to say what it is. Its scope seems 
to widen as new publicity opportunities 
arise, It was originally going to expose 
“abuse of public office.” Then “ineompe- 
tence in government” was added as the 
oil sands ease looked promising. Now 
“danger to the environment” is added as 
it prepares to undertake a crusade by 
natives on Buck Lake for protection 
against the effects of the outboard 
motors of city people. Increasingly the 
committee's only unifying principle is a 
capacity to command publicity. If any 
issue does that, then Action Committee 
is interested in it. To turn aside a 
headline would probably be one of the 
most difficult tasks Christopher Harder 
ever undertook. So far he has 
demonstrated no willingness to under- 
take it. 


LIBERAL JOHN SALUS 
Association had a right to know. 
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THE FAITH 


Local ‘monkey trial’ might clear air 
but ‘evolutionism’ still No. 1 enemy 


The stores sold pins that declared 
“Your Old Man’s a Monkey.” The 
drugstore dispensed a Monkey Fizz. 
Soon the hotel raised its rates to an 
unheard of $8 a day as sight-seers and 
justice-seekers alike descended on the 
tiny town of Dayton, Tenn., (pop. 1,800) 
on a blistering day 49 years ago to 
decide the fate of evolution theory in 
Tennessee public schools. A forest of 
fans supplied gratis by a toothpaste 
company (emblazoned with the words: 
“Do Your Gums Bleed?”) beat weakly 
against the stifling courtroom heat. T.T. 
Martin’s Hell and the High Schools, 
Alfred W. MeCann’s God — or Gorilla? 
and B.H. Shadduck’s Puddle to Paradise 
were popular reading. 

Today, equally provocative titles 
vaunt evolution in what many consider 
an atmosphere of free thought and some 
the devil's library, Sir Julian Sorell 
Huxley's The Wonderful World of 
Evolution, Ernest A. Hooton’s Up From 
the Ape and Robert Silverberg's Man 
Before Adam now stand on Edmonton’s 
library shelves where once only the odd 
timorous treatise dared hint that man’s 
ancient country cousins resided in the 
pond, not in the farmhouse, But the 
issue is far from dead in Alberta. As 
recently as 1961, it was heresy to raise 
the word in a public school. The Crea 
tion Research Society (CRS), the 
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BIOLOGIST MILLER 
Backs present program. 


“granddaddy” of the creationist socie- 
ties, has amassed a sizeable following 
including some of the most prominent 
Christian scientists and actively writes 
textbooks and researches the newest 
advances in the sciences. 

Such groups have once again applied 
the heat in Alberta to maintain an open 
forum on the issue in the province's 
schools. The Vancouver-based Bible 
Science Association of Canada has taken 
an ad in the fall issue of the Alberta 
Teachers Association magazine claiming 
that “Evolution is scientifically bank- 
rupt” and “violates basic scientific law.” 
The Alberta Committee for True 
Education (ACTE) mounted a massive 
campaign in July to prevent The Face of 
Time, a geological history of western 
Canada written by University of 
Calgary professor Samuel Nelson, 
from becoming anything more than a 
secondary reference work for the public 
schools. A petition with 15,000 
signatures convinced department of 
education officials that the book “comes 
down rather heavily on the side of 
evolution. ..in a very dogmatic 
way...” and therefore is taboo as a 
textbook. Ex-ACTE chairman and 
Alliance Church pastor Neil Unruh 
says: “We don’t want the Book of 
Genesis taught in the schools, but we do 
think that scientific evidence supporting 
the Biblical version should be taught 
along with the evolution theory. We 
want both viewpoints told. Our theories 
are not connected to any one church and 
we have had support from nearly every 
religious group in Alberta.” 

Support of that statement, however, 
is not limited to the creationists. Irl 
Miller, department head in math and 
science and teacher of biology at Stony 
Plain Senior High School, is an 18-year 
veteran in the public schools. Having 
served on the department of education's 
secondary curriculum and biology ad 
hoc committees, he still serves on the 
secondary curriculum board and was 
one of the pioneers of the current 
Biology 10, 20 and 30 courses used 
in Alberta high schools. He has lived 
through the various creation fusses and 
feels that the present program is fair to 
both sides. 

“We now have adequate flexibility. 
There is no physical restraint placed on 
any teacher from presenting both sides 
if he wants to. We have everyone from 
atheists to creationists teaching in the 
public schools. I make a deliberate point 
of bringing out both views in my 
classes. There are gaps in all theories 
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DUBIOUS SANTAROSSA 
It's up to siudents. 


and by presenting them all, it provides 
a broader base to produce inquiring 
minds, not narrow points of view.” 

The old Biology 30 course of the early 
‘60s was almost a swing in the other 
direction from the creationism of the 
‘50s. So much so in fact that the crea- 
tionists demanded and got a five-page 
supplement affixed to each textbook 
presenting their views. “The creation- 
ists are a very active political group,” 
says Mr. Miller. “They have had tre- 
mendous impact in Peace River, Red 
Deer and southern Alberta particularly. 
And I agree with them in many respects 
but what bothers me is that they have 
had to take the extreme approach to 
gain a compromise. The main difficulty 
is that people’s views have changed. 
Ten years ago, society still had a very 
strong church base. I still think it is the 
basis for a good society but it doesn’t 
get the same overall support it once got 
from the community, Ten years ago, 
parents wanted you to direct student 
thinking in the context of the church. 
Today, they want you to present all the 
theories going.” 

Underneath Psalms 119:105, “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet and a light 
unto my path,” the 174 students of Ed- 
monton Christian High Schoo! daily pass 
to their biology classes. John Sneep, 30, 
is the handsome and articulate guidance 
counsellor, vice president, chemistry 
and biology teacher at the school which 
gives God the praise for life, however it 
came to be. “I sometimes incline to 
wards evolution, toying with ideas like 
Adam wasn't necessarily an individual. 
Mayhe it means God created mankind. I 
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lean towards a gradual development. 
God first put plants on the earth, then 
animals and finally a special creature. It 
is conceivable to me that God chose a 
creature already in creation and rede- 
signed him. That's just as God-glorify- 
ing to me. I don’t think God just stuck 
fossils on the earth to confuse us. After 
all, God created the earth to be chang- 
ing, dynamic.” 

Knowing full well that his words 
would send creationists into a huddle, 
Mr. Sneep had some sharp words for 
them, too. “The creation scientists are 
making the same mistakes the evolu- 
tionists are in trying to prove creation 
and disprove evolution. People seem to 
have the idea that a Christian school is 
made up of a bunch of Bible thumpers 
or that we're a protection agency and 
‘My, how horribly sinful the evolution- 
ists are!’ Not so! How man got to his 
present staté is not as important as the 
fact that God did it. It is ‘evolutionism’ 
that we must fight. It's the mentality 
that the guy couldn’t help himself be- 
cause of his ape ancestry. It is becoming 
a widespread philosophy of life.” 

A public school teacher for three 
years in Ontario prior to his present 
post, Mr. Sneep knows the frustrations 
of trying to present the Creator to an 
unresponsive audience. “A non-Chris- 


“That John Thomas Scopes, here- 
tofore on the 24th day of April, 1925, 
in the county aforesaid, then and 
there unlawfully did wilfully teach 
in the public schools of Rhea County, 
Tennessee, which said public schools 
are supported in part, or in whole by 
the public school fund of the State, a 
certain theory or theories that 
denied the story of divine creation of 
man taught in the Bible, but did 
teach instead thereof, that man is 
descended from a lower order of 
animals, he, the said John Thomas 
Scopes, being at the time, and prior 
thereto, a teacher in the public 
schools of Rhea County, Tennessee, 
as foresaid, against the peace and 
dignity of the State.” 

Thus what began as a simple chal- 
lenge in a Dayton drugstore soon 
embroiled a 25-year-old football 
coach, and fulltime algebra, physics 
and chemistry teacher and biology 
substitute in a court test ease which 
has shaken fundamental Christianity 
and opened public school gates wide 
to the theory of evolution. A $100 
fine and $343.87 in court costs later, 
the infamous “Monkey Tria!” had 
propelled the guilty Mr. Scopes to a 
position of notoriety little envied by 
most. He symbolized “sin” or 
“freedom” depending on whether he 
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Scopes symbolized ‘sin’ or ‘freedom’ 


TEACHER SNEEP 
Sharp words. 


tian teacher couldn’t really iron out 
creation and the ACTE can't force them 
to either. [t would do more harm than 
good. That being the case, I think 
evolution is quite often taught in the 
public schools as a fact. What we must 
fight is the evolution “god.” With the 
absence of personal responsibility and 
no need to live in service and obedience 
to the Creator, materialism and 
humanism become the religion. Public 


was to be prosecuted or defended in 
the public eye. The obscure teacher 
turned-celebrity recalled his swel- 
tering experience in 1967: 

“From the beginning to the end of 
the test case Ringling Brothers or 
Barnum and Bailey would have been 
pressed hard to produce more acts 
and sideshows and freaks than 
Dayton had.” Nor was the conclusion 
any tamer. Amongst the mountain of 
world-wide correspondence received 
by the accused came this telegram: 
“The Liberal Church hereby duly 
offers you the position of Bishop of 
Tennessee with pontifical powers.” 
Women wrote proposals of marriage. 
An offer came for $50,000 to travel 
the vaudeville circuit, lecturing on 
evolution. In 1927, a fellowship to 
study the origin of oil and gas be- 
came available. Mr.Scopes applied, 
only to receive a letter from the 
president of the administering uni- 
versity: “Your name has been re- 
moved from consideration for the 
fellowship. As far as I’m concerned, 
you can take your atheistic marbles 
and play elsewhere.” In an attempt 
to go where his name did not incite 
such emotions, he took a job with 
Gulf Oil of South America only to 
contract malaria and blood poisoning. 
There followed a series of “ordinary” 


school is not a neutral place and a lot of 
parents do not realize the dangers.” 

Austin O’Brien Separate High School 
has 825 students learning biology from 
the president of the ATA’s biology 
council. He is department head of 
science George A. Santarossa, 29, who 
doesn’t think evolution will ever be 
proven and that a Seopes trial 
Edmonton-style might prove worth- 
while to disseminate knowledge on the 
subject. It isn’t, however, going to 
prove anything. “We tell our students 
that it is up to them how much of the 
theory they accept. The curriculum here 
is the same as in the public schools, I 
present the scientific facts as I know 
them and that God has an involvement 
along the evolutionary line somewhere. 
And science will some day have to 
admit the same thing. Science is not out 
to disprove God and in fact proves God's 
existence.” 

Some humid summer day in Edmon- 
ton’s future — perhaps in a courtroom, 
more likely in the department of educa- 
tion — evolution may become less an 
attempt to document man's purposeless 
beginnings as what these teaches know 
to be true...that the biological 
development of man is one of the tools 
whereby he may fulfill his God-given 
destiny. 


jobs in the Louisiana oil industry. 
Until his death on Oct. 21, 1970, Mr, 
Seopes received a steady flow of 
letters and telephone calls, partic- 
ularly in July. Many wanted his 
autograph. Others continually en- 
couraged him to “get religion.” Mr. 
Scopes never considered himself 
without it. 

“As I saw it, the fundamental 
teachings of Christ had little in 
common with the preachings of 
Christian Fundamentalism, which 
polluted Jesus’ words. He preached 
love, tolerance, the Golden Rule. [ 
couldn’t see that his high strivings 
were compatible with the actions of 
the intolerant Fundamentalists who 
wanted to foist their beliefs onto 
everyone else. Here was the crux of 
the controversy as far as I was con- 
cerned. The Fundamentalists had an 
inalienable right to believe what they 
did, but when they insisted that 
others hold those beliefs too, they 
were violating other people's rights. 
They missed the spirit of Christ's 
teachings by clinging desperately to 
literal, narrow interpretations of the 
Bible.” 

John Scopes died just six weeks 
before the last law prohibiting the 
teaching of evolution in the U.S. 
public schools was ruled unconstitu- 
tional by the Mississippi Supreme 
Court on Dee. 2, 1970. 
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THE ECONOMY 


CEMENT 
Supply may be unstable, 
but prices steadily rise 


A cement shortage does exist, say the 
cement companies. Prices on cement are 
going up Nov. 1, warns one cement 
firm. The two events are unrelated, 
says guess who? Another oil crisis, 
some might say, wagging their heads. 
Only a temporary shortage with relief 
in sight, Inland Cement Industries Ltd. 
president W.S. (Walt) Bannister said 
fortnight ago. 

At a press conference called to give 
the industry’s story on the shortage, 
Mr. Bannister had to react to pointed 
questions about the possibility of the 
shortage being contrived. He bluntly 
said, “It’s not. We lost 17 days produc- 
tion this year, due to several plant 
problems, On top of that we've had too 
good weather—around five weeks 
without enough rain to stop construc- 
tion.” The concrete men knew trouble 
was coming, he said, when the 1973 
peak demand kept up and was coupled 
with near perfect weather. The industry 
relies on wet days to build up its inven- 
tory since it works on a 24-hour, 
seven-day a week basis. Pressure is ex- 
pected to let up sometime in 
mid September. Right now, Mr. Bannis- 
ter indicated, Inland has cut back all 
customers 35 to 40 per cent on the aver- 
age since the end of July, though the 
weekly allocations have varied from 15 
to no more than 50 per cent. He ealmly 
denied the allegations of Arctic Transit 
Mix & Concrete Products Ltd., which 
complained to the press that supplies 
from Inland had been cut considerably 
more. j 

What these allocations mean is that 
companies which are Inland’s customers 
will not be allowed to pursue any 
expansion until after the shortage 
situation has been alleviated. The 
provincial government, said Mr. Bannis- 
ter, has not increased its demand for 
cement this year but has in fact had 
trouble getting all it has needed. As Mr. 
Bannister summed up the situation, 
“There are areas of difficulty in the 
construction industry as a result of the 
Shortage, but the industry is not in 
danger of coming to a halt over lack of 
cement supplies.” 

Mr. Bannister was emphatic that the 
price increases in a couple of months 
have no relation to the current shor- 
lage. Those increases (from the present 
$31 a ton to possibly as high as $39.50, 
or 36 per cent) were explained as being 
due to labor and primarily fuel cost in- 
creases, both of which would increase 
Costs of production this month. 
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Looking to the future, Mr. Bannister 
expressed confidence that the shortage 
was indeed short-termed and the indus- 
try could meet the needs of the future. 
He pointed to Canada Cement Lafarge’s 
{Inland’s major competitor) plant 
expansion in Exshaw as one factor 
which will help meet next year’s de- 
mands, which are expected to be lower 
than this year's due to fewer housing 
starts. Inland itself, he said, has 
expansion plans in the “drawing board 
stage” which may come on stream by 
1977. 

Canada Cement’s Edmonton district 
sales manager, Bert W, Cadotte, agreed 
last week with what Mr. Bannister had 
to say about the shortage, pointing out 
the inter-relatedness of the two com 
panies, “When Inland was shut down,” 
he said, “cement users came to us and 
depleted our inventory, so we're short 
on supply and have had to ration out the 
cement we have. We've also been 
bringing in supply from our plant in 
Winnipeg to meet the demand.” Even 
with this outside aid, Mr. Cadotte can- 
not see any let-up of the tight supply 
situation “until the weather changes, 
because the machines are only capable 
of so much.” Unfortunately, he added, 
September and October traditionally 
are big months for the cement industry, 
so the shortage may last awhile longer. 

Price increases had been set by 
Canada Cement for western Canada at 
the beginning of August, amounting to 
approximately $2 per ton. Inland 
refused to go along with the increase 
and Canada Cement withdrew the pro- 
posal for this area. Now Canada Cement 
is in the more advantageous position of 


SPOKESMAN CADOTTE 
Agrees with rival. 


INLAND'S BANNISTER 

Relief in sight. 

seeing a large increase announced by 
Inland while it is not set to do the same. 
For the moment, at least, Mr. Cadotte 
said, price increases are inevitable for 
1975. Thus the supply remains unsure 
but the price can be counted on to keep 
going up as the "cement crisis” wanes. 


THE NORTH 
€x-administrator predicts 


province with native premier 

The Northwest Territories seem in 
many ways to be a part of Alberta. 
Some federal agencies headquartered in 
Edmonton include the NWT as a section 
under their jurisdiction. The Edmonton 
Chamber of Commerce has been in the 
forefront in its promotion of the city as 
the gateway to the North, working on 
the “funnel theory” of moving goods and 
services down the natural corridor of 
the Mackenzie River system which has 
some of its headwaters in the Columbia 
Icefields of Jasper National Park. Last 
week, before the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s first fall session, a former NWT 
district administrator confirmed that he 
foresees this natural route north getting 
bigger, but that Edmonton businessmen 
may eventually be dealing with another 
province to the North, possibly one 
governed by a native premier. The 
man, L.A.C.O. Hunt (ealled “Laco” by 
his friends) also predicted an increased 
involvement of native people in 
employment and businesses in that part 
of the country, meaning less need for 
the importation of labor from places 
such as Alberta. 

The congenial Mr, Hunt delivered 
these somewhat fearless predictions at 
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the end of an entertaining and 
informative talk which reviewed his 
past 45- plus years in that part of the 
country. London-born Mr. Hunt first 
joined the Hudson's Bay Company in 
the NWT in 1928, left there before the 
Second World War, and returned after 
as a civil servant with Statistics 
Canada. At present — after serving in 
Ceylon, Southeast Asia and Iran in 
addition to Canada’s North — he is 
about to retire after working on special 
assignment for the federal government 
this past year. 

History was brought in, he pointed out 
in his talk, to demonstrate the changes 
in that land, the major revolution being 
native power becoming a reality. It is 
from the show of strength, such as the 
political one that may put indigenous 
people in the majority on northern 
councils, which lays the basis for recent 
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PROPHET HUNT 
More involvement. 


native claims which threaten the 
development plans of many Edmonton- 
based and other companies, and stand 
as a stumbling block to the construction 
of the proposed pipeline. 

The native demands, Mr. Hunt 
elaborated, are born of “many years of 
the department of the interior’s 
(forerunner of the department of Indian 
and Northern affairs) unconcern for 
native rights. Its chief concern was 
with mining. The government has not 
lived up to the treaties, but the Indians 
are ignoring those treaties altogether.” 
The muddled issue is presently under 
study by the federal government, which 
will be making recommendations on the 
various environmental and sociological 
impacts of the pipeline in the 
not-too-distant future. 

The recent more empathetic handling 
of the natives, including those Mr. Hunt 
said the government formerly referred 
to as "God's Frozen People, the 
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Eskimos,” began after World War IL. 
As district administrator, he saw 
changes take place in the NWT which 
brought about planned cities and 
improved health and education services. 

The Indian question then became, as 
Mr. Hunt said, “not will, but when will 
the indigenous people of the North 
integrate into the Canadian culture. 
The question of preserving culture does 
not tell it all, because culture is not a 
static thing. You can’t bring back the 
great herds of caribou.” 

The settling of native people's place in 
the NWT will, of course, affect how 
Edmonton and other businesses go into 
that area. Presently a sizeable 
proportion of the population is on 
welfare and/or an unstable work force 
at best. The birth rate in the North is 
double the rest of the country (“The 
native people need to learn that sex is 
for recreation as well as procreation,” 
Mr. Hunt joked). Against these 
ominous statistics there are economic 
considerations. “Development of the 
NWT is inevitable,” he said bluntly, 
“but the integrity of the physical and 
social environment can be maintained. 
Technologies are available and being 
developed which will aid the Mackenzie 
districts toward attaining provincia! 
status by the year 2000, I predict the 
construction of the pipeline will be 
delayed, as will the settlement of Indian 
claims, but that part of the country is 
moving forward.” 

This will mean, if Mr. Hunt's 
predictions come true, that Edmonton's 
involvement in the NWT may be 
smaller than expected in the immediate 
future, but should grow and become 
stable if indigenous people are 
incorporated. As the pipeline is 
inevitable, Mr. Hunt said, natives must 
become more involved in its construc- 
tion and related industry, necessitating 
training programs to create an educated 
resource of manpower.” There is a lot 
which will be happening in the NWT in 
the next decade and beyond, he said, 
and his advice to the Edmonton 
Chamber of Commerce is to promote its 
member businesses, thereby encour 
aging NWT chambers and collaborating 
to promote development of the region. 


AIRLINES 
PWA facing competition 
and ownership challenge 


It has been more than a month since 
the government of Alberta surprised 
the country — ineluding its constituency 
—by purchasing Canada’s third largest 
air carrier, Pacific Western Airlines. 
Since the Aug. 1 takeover, questions 
have been raised which last week still 
remained unanswered. 

After the initial shock of the govern- 
ment’s quick move, there was the 
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political buzz which follows such a 
“liberal” move by a Conservative 
government. Pro and con arguments on 
political philosophy were soon left be- 
hind as one of Premier Lougheed’s 
main agents in the takeover, Donald 
Getty, minister for federal and inter- 
governmental affairs, calmly announced 
that the Alberta government could con- 
ceivably resell PWA since “we're not 
committed to keéping it.” 

The government’s $35 million outlay (at 
$18 per share, almost twice the 
then-current market price) seemed to 
be a nearly capricious investment. In 
fact, Mr. Getty later revealed that the 
whole project had been undertaken and 
completed within a week, sparking 
Alberta Liberal leader Nick Taylor to 
call fortnight ago for a full judiciary 
inquiry into the last 90 days of trading 
of PWA stock “ts clear the air of allega- 
tions and innuehdos aimed at various 
private companiés, government officials 
and individuals.” He said “it is 
incumbent on the government to ensure 
that the taxpayet receives full value for 
his money, and any time an administra- 
tion pays double the market value for a 
commodity one has to be concerned.” 
Since the stock trading was handled 
through the Ontario Securities Com- 
mission, extensive interprovincial coop- 
eration would bé necessary for such an 
inquiry. 

A more likely happening may be a 
public hearing into the provincial 
government's takeover. A spokesman of 
the Canadian Transport Commission in 
Ottawa stated recently that federal 
officials are still undecided about 
whether to held hearings over the 
move, since Premier Lougheed did not 
ask or receive approval from the CTC as 
another airline or transportation com- 


PREMIER LOUGHEED 
No prior approval, 


MINISTER GETTY 
Not committed 


pany would have to do. One possible 
complainant would be Vancouver-based 
White Pass-Yukon Cdrporation Ltd., 
which has an application before the CTC 
for acquisition of PWA, and has voiced 
criticism of the Alberta government 
move, along with Dr. Charles Allard 
and his Alberta-based International 
Jetair Ltd., another prospective buyer. 
According to the CTC spokesman, there 
is legal basis for the fompanies’ com- 
plaints which eould crgate a very con- 
fusing situation for this unprecedented 
move. 

While legal and political wranglings 
continue, the airline business carries on. 
PWA president Donald Watson re- 
ported recently that his airline’s prime 
money-maker, the Edmonton-Calgary 
airbus, has had a fall-off of passengers, 
due primarily to the new American car- 
riers which began flying into Edmonton 
during the summer. Conversely, West- 
ern Airlines (one of thé American com- 
petitors) announced the next day that 
business was great and more Edmon 
tonians were flying Western than could 
be handled . . . almost. 

As PWA takes a little battering on 
the economic front, Fred Peacock, 
provincial minister of industry and 
commerce and part of the team which 
maneuvered the takeover, indicated 
that the company’s present status as a 
virtual Crown corporation may be 
changed if the cabinet so decides. One 
possible way would be for the Alberta 
Energy Company to hold the company's 
portfolio, which would mean half of 
PWA's shares would automatically be 
sold to the public since the AEC is only 
50 per cent government owned. But this 
decision is over two months off, Mr. 
Peacock said, so as with many other un 
Settled questions revolving around 


Alberta’s government-owned and Van- 
eouver-based airline, these next few 
months should illuminate more about 
the future of PWA than the past one 
has. 


FURS 
Those yearning for mink 
must brace for high price 


A cold, early winter has been pre- 
dicted by some meteorologists, and 
those who wish to seek shelter from the 
chilly winds in the soft, warm folds of a 
mink coat will find eost of furs will be 
higher this year. And the producer who 
raises the little animals continues to 
complain that he is barely able to stay 
in business. This is National Fur Week, 
with retail stores in Edmonton and 
across the country promoting their 
product and, incidentally, indicating to 
mink producers what kind of year is in 
store for the “crop” of pelts now being 
raised. 

According to provincial fur farm 
branch supervisor R. W. “Bob” Gillies, 
August and September retail sales 
traditionally foreshadow what prices 
will be for the farmer’s current crop. 
One spokesman for an Edmonton fur 
business said his sales were increasing 
as they had for several years, even 
though prices of the individual items 
were higher. “People seem to spending 
more money this year,” he said. 
Another store owner related that his 
August sales were down from the 
previous year, so the final tally appears 
to be not exceptionally encouraging to 
the mink farmer. 
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SUPERVISOR GILLIES 
A dismal picture. 


A discouraging year this fall would be 
merely another in what seems to be a 
pattern painting what Mr. Gillies cites 
as a “dismal picture,” The main 
problem is analagous with the situations 
that beef and pork producers have 
found themselves in this year. Fur pelts 
are sold by auction where, Mr. Gillies 
says, “the buyers establish the price, 
usually based on the previous year's 
world trends.” A recent bulletin from 
the Canada Mink Breeders Association 
said that pelt prices were advancing, 
showing an increase of more than 12 per 
cent compared with the year before, but 
“mink ranchers were no better off than 
the previous year” because of rises in 
feed costs. 

Feed is a major expense in raising 
minks, accounting for about 80 per cent 
of the farmer's costs, according to Mr. 
Gillies. It has been the misfortune of 
mink farmers to be in competition with 
dog and eat food owners for feed. “The 
pet owner,” says Mr. Gillies, “seems to 
be willing to pay almost any amount of 
money for food, but the mink farmer is 
working to make a profitable enter- 
prise.” The result has been that feed 
costs have skyrocketed over the past 
few years and mink production has 
dropped. 

Last year, mink preduction dropped 
from the year before by around 1% per 
cent. This year, Mr. Gillies is predicting 
a larger decrease of up to 20 per cent. 
He revealed that 20 farmers quit the 
business last year, and half of the re- 
maining production is concentrated in 
the hands of a half-dozen ranchers. Ris- 
ing production costs, not being matched 
by higher market prices, have essenti- 
ally driven the smaller “family ranch” 
out of business. 

Yet even with this pessimistic out- 
look, the trade on which Hudson’s Bay 
Company and much of Canada was built 
will undoubtedly survive. Mr. Gillies’ 
estimate is that 85,000 pelts will be 
produced this season in Alberta. At 
slightly above last year’s price of $20 
per pelt, this would mean around $2 
million income for the province. 

On the feed front, the situation is 
looking better than expected, though 
costs continue to rise. And some stores’ 
sales during National Fur Week look 
encouraging. As Mr, Gillies noted, the 
mink has a lot going for it. “It's tough, 
long-wearing and light. But the ladies 
have to keep buying it for the farmers 
to stay in business.” Alberta's almost 10 
per cent of the Canadian mink 
production should remain steady as the 
whole industry cuts back on production 
in the face of higher feed costs and 
slowly rising pelt prices. The shopper in 
the retail fur establishment will find the 
price tag of 50 pelts sewn together for a 
full-length coat putting the item deeper 
into the luxury field. 


THE SCHOOLS 


Separate board's unrepentant member 
vocalizes for school, neglects to vote 


The audience rose beneath the por 
traits of the Queen and the Pope flagk- 
ing the crucifix and stood in respectful 
silence as the separate school board 
trustees filed in, Quickly crossing them- 
selves, the entire assembly prayed the 
Lord’s Prayer, crossed themselves 
again and settled in for the fireworks. 
The performance, however, was less 
than spectacular at this week's first 
regular meeting of the school year. 

It had the makings of a first elass 
donnybrook. What emerged instead was 
an almost vaudevillian rendition of the 
agenda. Board member Lawrence E. 
Messier, 35, puffed, mumbled and 
cat-called his bag-eyed way through the 
short, 1'/z-hour session, seemingly obli- 
vious to the embarrassing frequency 
with which chairman Georges R.Bros- 
seau cut him off. The rest of the board 
forfeited centre-stage to the winking, 
smirking antics of the thick-set man 
who, wonder of wonders, still sat in his 
yellow swivel chair in spite of a 4-1 vote 
earlier in the year by the board calling 
for his resignation. 

Income tax evasion, divorce suit and 
testy trustees to the contrary, Mr. 
Messier was not about to vacate the 
premises. The chairman had said he was 
not a very good example (Mr. Messier 
having pleaded guilty to eight tax char- 
ges and his wife claiming that those 


CHAIRMAN D'EON 
At temporary building. 


weren't the only skeletons in his closet), 
but his nameplate still looked as shiny 
as the other trustees’ and his cherubic 
photo was still mounted along with the 
others in the frame on the board reom 
wall. The Western Catholic Reporter 
could editorialize about Mr. Messier’s 
removal as the only honorable solution 
as much as they cared to, he wasn’t 
budging. 

And so it was that Mr. Brosseau oft 
glanced painfully in Mr. Messier's di- 
rection, but to little avail. The needling 
rarely subsided, save for Mr. Messier’s 
wandering out of the room just before 
the vote was taken on the very issue he 
had been most vocal about. 

That issue centred around the 
spartan elementary school known as St. 
Anne in north Edmonton. Principal 
Walter P. Laschuk, parents advisory 
committee chairman Leo D'Eon and a 
sizeable contingent of fuming parents 
charged the department of education 
with failure to deliver the goods—a 
permanent school. Instead, the 163 
children from kindergarten through 
grade 6 have the dubious pleasure of 
another winter of dashing through the 
snow from outlying portables to the one 
set of restroom facilities in the main 
“starter” building. Once there, they 
stand in squashed little groups at the 
appropriate doors, while the parched 
pack into two other lines to get a drink, 
which drink is often as not cut short by 
the monitor-teacher whose job it is to 
regulate the elapsed gulps. Mr. 
Laschuk’s 9 by 14-foot office used to be 
home for the staff room as well. Today, 
the principal enjoys every one of his 
square feet, while the staff have the 
thrill of relaxing in a partitioned piece 
of hall. 

Where the department failed was in 
demanding proof of utilization from the 
parents warranting a permanent build- 
ing, getting it and then backing down. 
Much attention has been given in the 
press to similar conditions in Mill 
Woods. In june, Mr.D’Eon’s committee 
canvassed the neighborhood door-to 
door to document the children who 
would attend the school. They had 
gained permission from the department 
to verify the numbers before the school 
year, as was previously recommended, 
Dr. A.E.Hohol, MLA for their district, 
gained the department's assurance that 
proof of 100 was all that was needed. 
Regretfully, says Mr. D’Eon, the 
committee does not have the promise in 
writing. 

The school's neighbors are becoming 


TRUSTEE MESSIER 
Not budging. 
angry that their newly developing dis- 
trict and expensive homes have the 
transient St. Anne School and its 
boardwalks as a view. A sign above Mr. 
Laschuk's desk reads “Help Save Fuel! 
Close Down This School.” The senti- 
ment in the back of the board room was 
just as frustrated. 

Up front, however, merry Mr. 
Messier was pleading the complainants’ 
case none too eloquently but nonethe- 
less happy in the fact that he was 
pleading for the underdogs. “I'm very 
serious, George,” he said sincerely in 
the direction of Mr.Brosseau’s unbeliev- 
ing face. “We always get secondhand. 
We have to have a man like this (Mr. 
D'Eon) come to us and tell us our 
problems ...1 don’t see the publie 
school board having to have 100 stu- 
dents before they get a school. We have 
to beg. (Mr. Brosseau started to cut him 
off) Now wait a minute, George! This is 
very serious, We should be very fed up 
with this. . . Why do we have to be 
second class? You'd...” “Well, Lar: 
ry,” the chairman interrupted, “maybe 
we should get you on a delegation to the 
department of education. You'd certain- 
ly add some weight to the argument!” 
The audience groaned audibly at the 
pun, while the stout Mr. Messier grin- 
ned tolerantly. 

An explanation of St. Anne’s 
condition ensued. “Where do they 
expect these people to build their 
homes?” Mr. Messier managed to ask 
after several successful attempts on the 
chairman's part to thwart his com- 
ments. “Outside the boundaries? The 
government should come out of the 
ether. ..We need schools, not portables 
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for them to have to run out to the john 
or wherever. . .” 

“T think you've made your point,” said 
Mr. Brosseau tiredly. 

“Yeah,” agreed the trustee. 

“It’s a hole, a complete mess over 
there. . "offered William P. Pasternak. 

“We have a political promise that's 
not worth the paper it’s not printed on,” 
added dour-faced William V. McNeill. 

The lights went out as Mr. Pasternak 
presented slides showing St. Anne 
students crammed into their quarters. 
As the room went black, Mr. Messier 
commented that that is what happened 
“to our school system —a_ blackout.” 
His next offering was to inquire 
sarcastically where the outside “cans” 
were, smacking the desk for emphasis. 
Mr. Brosseau concluded at the end of 
the slides that “we're spinning our 
wheels and wasting our time” and that 
“we should shoot first and ask for 
approval later.” A $25,000 emergency 
patch up was approved to connect three 
outlying portables with a common 
rest-room facility. Meanwhile, a group 
made up of two trustees, two parents 
committee members and separete 
school superintendent H. A. MacNeil 
would approach the government about 
the broken treaty. 

“This is one of the most flagrant cases 
of inaction I've seen,” fumed Mr. 
Brosseau in conclusion. “But we're 
acting now. I'm not apologizing, What 
burns me up is the ad promotion by the 
government encouraging people to run 
for trusteeship. We have been 
constantly frustrated by the govern- 
ment. They say one thing in policy but 
do another. They should be summoned 
for false advertising.” 

With that, the board moved on to less 
heated issues and the audience walked 
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CRITIC PASTERNAK 
A complete mess.” 


CHAIRMAN BROSSEAU 
Not apologizing. 


out, still disgruntled. Sprawling in his 
chair, Mr. Messier “good”-ed and 
“yeah”-ed his way through the closing 
minutes. Upon adjournment, he left in 
his Lincoln Continental for the soothing 
recesses of the Cave Room at the 
Midtowner Motor Inn. His first 
performance of the season a laughing 
success, he had earned the rest. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Open university teaches 


in classroom or by mail 

Like life-syles, learning styles change 
and Edmonton-based Athabasca Uni- 
versity, Alberta's open university, is 
prepared to stay in tune with the times. 
An open university combines two aca- 
demic worlds — traditional classrooms 
and correspondence school courses 
—with modern educational and techno- 
logical devices to offer courses of study 
designed to meet specific needs of stu- 
dents. “Athabasca’s goal is 1,000 stu- 
dents for the fall quarter,” Dr. L.W. 
Ferguson, head of student liaison and 
information services, said last week. 
“Presently, there are 155 students who 
were enrolled earlier this year on an 
experimental basis. One hundred are 
from Edmonton and 55 from rural areas. 
They represent a good cross-section of 
the Province of Alberta, including doc- 
tors, lawyers, airline pilots, armed ser- 
vices’ personnel, construction workers, 
farmers, and retired teachers.” 

Open only to adults, the university's 
student body ranges in age from 21 to 
75. Two of the oldest are Mrs. Kathleen 
Hicks, 75, and Leonard Moorhouse, 68, 
who are both retired rural school teach- 
ers and working for degrees. A retired 
farmer's wife, Mrs. Hieks also had a ca 
reer as X-ray technician. She enrolled at 


Athabasea beeause she “wants to be 
well informed, keep up-to-date, be in- 
volved with a university and keep from 
being homesick in the city.” Mr. 
Moorhouse firmly believes that “a 
person has to keep active to maintain 
his mental faculties and abilities.” The 
two “have made big contributions to our 
discussion groups because of their 
life-times of experience,” said Dr. 
Ferguson. 

Discussion sessions are held every 
month or six weeks for the experimen- 
tal students in learning centres. Other 
learning centres are to be established 
throughout the province. Dr. Ferguson 
puts red pins on a map where student 
interest is the greatest. These will be 
locations for centres. “These sessions 
serve two purposes,” Dr. Ferguson 
explained. “One, they allow students to 
meet their counterparts in their areas; 
by knowing each other, students sup- 
port each other. Two, telephone tutor- 
ing is a most important aspect of an 
open university. No matter how good 
the material that people are studying, 
students run into difficulties from time 
to time. Telephone tutors receive calls 
every night and long distance calls are 
free. When students come to know 
these tutors, they won't hesitate to 
phone them. It’s one thing to call some- 
one you know and another thing to tele- 
phone a stranger. Two or three times a 
year we will hold general assembly ses- 
sions in Edmonton and Calgary so that 
students can meet noted academicians 
in the field and authors of books 
they have read and become involved in 
debates and discussions with them. In 
essence, assemblies will make resources 
available that would not be possible on 
an individual basis.” 

The first open university in Canada, 
Athabasea will launch its fall quarter 
Oct. 1 when materials will be mailed to 
students. Athabasca took its basic ideas 
from the Open University of Great Bri- 
tain and developed them to meet the 
needs of Alberta. In addition to the 
telephone, modern technology used in- 
cludes audio cassettes, radio, television 
and films. Students may enroll at any 
time and proceed at their own speed. 
“The idea for instruction follows the 
pre-packaging concept,” Dr. Ferguson 
explained. “Packages contain general 
information usually found in classroom 
lectures. We contacted academicians 
who had successfully taught on the uni- 
versity level in western Canada and the 
northern part of the United States. We 
obtained their services for a fee on a 
contract basis. Once an educator has put 
his lectures on tape, there is no further 
need for his personal services for this 
specific lecture. We spend 100 hours on 
preparation for every one hour of in- 
struction. 
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THE WEEK BEFORE 
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GETTING TO MEET NEW STUDENTS 


ONLOOKERS STICKING BY BEER TENT 


Frosh slosh way through initial week 


Entering university can be a 
traumatic experience for the fresh- 
man, what with the crush of new 
classes full of overachievers and 
acres of campus strewn with 
buildings cryptically disguised as to 
real purpose. So to ease the 
“initiation pains” of the estimated 
4,000 frosh who last week decided to 
start their higher education at the 
University of Alberta, five days of 
generally non-academic pursuits 
were scheduled in addition to the 
usual orientation meetings. 

Freshmen — and a high proportion 
of returning upperclassmen — spent 
a good portion of their first week 
back at school (known as FIW, or 
Freshman Introduction Week) drink- 
ing beer, listening to high-volume 
rock music and joining in a variety of 
contests based on the general theme 
of “Nostalgia '74.” Bruce Alexander, 
who was in charge of most of the 
activities which centred in the beer 
gardens, saw mixed results when he 


called for volunteers to chock down a 
pound of kobasa (spicy Ukrainian 
sausage}, stuff themselves in a phone 
booth or Volkswagen, or gobble 
goldfish or raw eggs. 

The best-known band which 
appeared on campus was Chilliwack, 
but during the week about a 
half-dozen local rock groups put on 
day or night shows, Other highlights 
of the week included the moment 
when Bob Renabohn took six 
minutes flat to finish his kobasa and 
when 20 bodies were stuffed into one 
of Uncle Dennis’ little VW sedans. 
Thousands of 12-packs of beer were 
chilled and drunk during the sunny 
and rainy afternoon hours, adding a 
spirit of festivity to the renewal of 
learning. 
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“Before lessons are mailed to stu- 
dents, they are pre-tested by two sepa- 
rate groups. People are paid $10 a visit 
to act as guinea pigs. After the first 
group has studied the package, we 
re-work it and test it on the second 
group. We have taken the guesswork 
out of university education. From ex 
perience I know that in the traditional 
lecture system students try to deter- 
mine what the professor considers im- 
portant and try to second-guess you. 
We state the objective of every piece of 
instruction clearly and explicitly to the 
student in advance of his attempting the 
material. We tell him to memorize it, 
know where to find it, that it’s for back- 
ground information and be able to work 
his way through a formula.” 

Courses offered are centered around 
the humanities, social sciences, environ- 


ATHABASCA'S FERGUSON 
Mapping plans. 


mental sciences and communication, but 
as new needs and interests open up 
others will be offered. The fee for each 
course is $75. Library books presented a 
problem, as books are heavy to mail so 
Athabasca provides each student with 
an inexpensive lap reader and mails 
books out on a 4x6-inch microfiche that 
is the equivalent of 650 pages and costs 
only 8 cents to mail. 

“Because we have no formal entrance 
requirements (students are required 
only to fill out a simple registration 
form), students have to demonstrate 
their abilities to continue,” Dr.Ferguson 
continued. “This means examinations 
that will be supervised by members of 
our staff or priests, ministers and school 
principals in communities. This is to 
‘sure that there are no irregularities. 


The possibility of some people cheating 
always exists, because there are some 
students who will do anything to get a 
degree.” 

Dr. T.C. Byrne, president, and Dr. 
Ferguson are enthusiastic about the 
open university concept because it 
meets the specific needs of students. 
“We have a totally new student popula 
tion,” Dr. Ferguson said. ‘Some 
wouldn't be able to get into a traditional 
university because of family situations 
and jobs. I argue that a student 
shouldn't have to go to the city to get a 
university education. Nor should 
students be restricted as to time and 
place.” 

In addition to England, open univer- 
sities have been established in Sweden, 
France, Poland, Japan, Australia and 
the U.S., where the system has been 
modified to suit American students. 
Memorial University in Newfoundland 
is trying to set up a similar program. 

“The Open University of Great 
Britain was originated by the Labor 
government five or six years ago in 
order to make a university education 
more widely available to the populace,” 
Dr. Ferguson said. “It now has 45,000 
students. At first it was called the Uni- 
versity of the Air and was staffed most- 
ly by British Broadcasting personnel. 
Though it still leans heavily on TV, it is 
leaning toward other new technological 
aids and starting to use the telephone 
tutorial system. The open university's 
success depends upon a good population 
base.” 

LEARNING TOOLS 
Games are not just play 
in teaching life's ‘whys’ 

Children want to learn, but they want. 
some “whys” along the way. They want 
to participate in decision making, 
according to their age and abilities, and 
to take part in discussions pertaining to 
life-coping situations, according to 
educational studies. Teaching and 
learning require educational packages 
with some fun and games appeal. With 
the opening of school last week, children 
continued to receive this extra plus in 
classrooms. This is the result of two 
factors: 

e Alberta’s unique curriculum that 
emphasizes values in social studies and 
in issues. 

e Values and New What, educational 
games designed by Loretta and David 
Puckrin in their basement-quartered 
Production House. Rolf Seidel, a 
teacher, is responsible for another 
learning tool, Hutterite Ways, a film 
strip and book, 

“Values and Now What have different 
aspects,” said Mrs. Puckrin, production 
assistant for ACCESS, the city's educa- 
tional television station. Mr. Puckrin, 
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PRODUCTIVE PUCKRINS 
A game plan. 


who for five years was a photographer 
and production manager for the sepa- 
rate school board, is a free-lance photo- 
grapher. “In Values, children investi- 
gate life-coping situations and in Now 
What they predict what will be the out- 
come in specific situations, such as 
shoplifting, ridicule, cheating and other 
situations that reflect inconsideration 
for others. 

Utilizing cards about family, friends, 
school and community, Values is the 
result of a survey of the Edmonton 
area, People of ali ages and occupations 
scored the cards. Valwes was used in 
grades two to eight but was formulated 
for grades five to seven. Children are 
encouraged to think up questions, The 
question of whose responsibility in the 
family is washing dishes was added to 
Values because of one little boy's 
question. “In this family there is an 
equal number of boys and girls,” Mrs. 
Puckrin said, “After a spirited discus- 
sion the children decided that the girls 
should do the dishes and the boys take 
out the garbage and clean the 
sidewalks.” 

Now Whaé consists of 10 situations in 
booklet form with accompanying film 
strips with three answers and was 
compiled for grades four to six. “Each 
booklet has three scenes describing the 
conflict and it is up to the student to 
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complete the sequence with a picture of 
his own words,” said Mr. Puckrin. 

In a shoplifting sequence of a boy 
stealing a chocolate candy bar, children 
considered three questions: Should he 
get caught? Who is right, the boy or 
store owner? Who pays in the end? The 
children got into a heated discussion on 
the effect of shoplifting on prices that 
would have to be raised as a resizit of 
the loss stealing makes for the mer- 
chant, 

The question of breaking pop bottles 
on the sidewalk brought forth a diseus- 
sion of community responsibility {like 
taking the bottles to a glass reclaiming 
station, avoiding littering the street 
with glass that will hurt other people). 
The sequence ends with the little boy 
picking up the broken glass and promis- 
ing never to do it again. “Teachers who 
use these games merely as visual aids 
and just games will not find them effec- 
tive,” Mrs. Puckrin emphasized. “Learn- 
ing should be related to life. Learning is 
the result of developing the ability to 
decide and make a choice rather than a 
regurgitation process.” During the 
development of Values and Now What, 
the Puckrins worked with two consul- 
tants — Richard Wray and Bill Badger, 
social studies supervisors for the 
separate and publie school boards, res- 
pectively. 

The Hutterite Ways took six months 
to develop, describes the history, 
religion and life-style of the Hutterites 
and is being used in their colonies’ 
schools and cultures. Twelve hundred 
booklets have been sold and between 
250 and 300 film strips have been 
utilized. 

The Puckrins are involved in the 
marketing of their learning games. 
Their hope is that the sales campaign 
will be so successful that they can make 
Production House their No. 1 job. “We 
want teachers and parents to be aware 
of the importance of children becoming 
aware of social processes around them 
and letting them make up their own 
minds on coping with social values with 
which they will be living and working,” 
Mrs. Puckrin reiterated. 


OUTREACH 
College breaks new trails 


in 100 isolated ‘campuses’ 
Shortly before the turn of the 
century, an educator named E.W. 
Bradwin went to northern Ontario to 
work in a lumber camp. Sensing a need, 
he began teaching English to immi- 
grants working there. The project was 
so successful that he and the Rev. 
Alfred Fitzpatrick, a Presbyterian 
minister, started a unique school 
designed to open the frontiers of the 
mind for those employed in isolated 
areas throughout Canada's frontiers. 
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Initially sponsoring only laborer-teacher 
programs, Frontier College has expand- 
ed over the past 75 years to include a 
broad spectrum of community education 
services as well. Last week, Ted 
Jackson, 23, one of four development 
coordinators, was in Edmonton to re- 
cruit new fieldworkers while en route to 
college headquarters in Toronto from an 
extensive inspection tour of “campuses” 
in the Yukon and Arctic. 

“We're operating now in about 100 
locations, mostly mining, logging and 
railway camps, just like in the begin- 
ning,” Mr. Jackson noted. “Our concern 
is adult education in the broadest sense, 
as Frontier College deals mostly with 
unskilled workers. We take on jobs our- 
selves at the lowest possible level, then 
in our spare time respond to the needs 
of the community based on the rapport 
gained while working... When you 
sweat with somebody, you really get to 
know him!" the young pedagogue 
declared. 

In the summer of 1973, Ted Jackson 
himself was a laborer-teacher, “just one 
of 27 guys on a rail gang in the 
Wainwright-Edson area,” he stresses. 
“We had bunk cars that must have been 
made in 1914, used buckets to take 
showers, and in general just replaced 
ties.” In the evenings and on weekends, 
he taught English to immigrants 
—mostly Portuguese who had just 
come over, and also Hindus and Mexi- 
cans who had a smattering of vocab- 


COORDINATOR JACKSON 
New frontiers. 


ulary but wanted to further their knowl- 
edge. 

“We also get into vocational educa- 
tion, tuter and arrange for accredited 
correspondence courses and set up lib- 
raries, Of the 100 fieldworkers this 
year, 20 were women who did such 
things as work in fish canneries on both 
coasts, and a couple were lumber sort- 
ers in northern Saskatchewan,” Mr. 
Jackson said. 

The fieldworkers sign on for four- or 
eight-month assignments, committing 
themselves to 24-hour duty, he added. 
Generally ranging in age from 22 to 25, 
“they've been studying in university 
and are tired of learning from books,” 
All receive regular laborer’s wages, 
with selection, training and transporta- 
tion costs paid by Frontier College, 
which in turn is funded by large corpo- 
tations, foundations and government 
agencies, 

Recruiting is carried out in major 
cities through radio and newspaper ads 
plus local Manpower offices. “We have 
almost 1,000 applicants annually and 
choose the 100 fieldworkers from among 
them,” Mr. Jackson revealed. “We also 
have started to recruit in hostels and in 
the isolated areas where we work.” 
Five-day training sessions are held in 
Calgary, Toronto and Montreal to pre- 
pare the laborer-teachers for their role. 

“We're looking for people with a 
background that suits us,” the coordi- 
nator said. “These who have good rela- 
tionships with others. Diplomas aren't 
as important as flexibility and sensitiv- 
ity. We get some with strong religious 
motivation, others who have no church 
ties, but all have a deep commitment to 
mankind.” 

Mr. Jackson, who earned a degree in 
psychology from the University of 
Western Ontario before joining the 
college staff, keeps track of the field- 
workers under his supervision through 
letters and visits... often working 
alongside them and their students in the 
process. “The official reports are thor- 
ough, but don’t get across the loneli- 
ness, the isolation, the demands on your 
time,” he acknowledges. “But in my own 
case, after nine or 10 hours on the job, 
my body and mind felt really cleansed 
and I was ready to teach.” 

Academic pursuits often are side- 
tracked for such basic instruction as 
decision-making, personal finances, 
photography and creative writing. “And 
when we see a problem like aleoholism, 
we try to provide alternatives — card 
playing, baseball tournaments and the 
like. Once you're in the field, you're on 
your own. But we always tell our field- 
workers to remember that no matter 
where you go, Frontier College is 
behind you — about 3,000 miles behind 
you!” 
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